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OTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
NOTICE to MEMBERS and CONTRIBUTORS of BRI- 
TISH PLANTS.—The LIST of DESILDERATA will be ready on 
17th inst., and may be obtained on w zit Kee 
», abatree t, Strand, G. E. D 
* gth April, 1852. Secretary. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent's Park. 
Mes, May 19 of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUIT, 
8. —y > 9, June 9 and 30. AMERICAN PLANTS, 
8M and June 5. KOSES, SA 70 URDAY, June 
A are now ready fur “del livery, and may be 
is by ote from Fellows of the — 

PA A Saturday, May 8, 4s. ; after that day, 5s. ; or o 
a the Exhibitions 738 6d. each. Fellows of the Society may 

on or before May 8, packets of 30 tickets for 5 guineas. 


. REGENT-STREET. 
ORTICULTURAL SOc ETY of LONDON, 
VILEGED TICKETS. 
The Exhibitions eat take place on the Second Saturdaysin May, 
June, and July,—namely, 
MAY ms ge 12, JULY 10. 
All Fellows y who shall y on or before Tuesda 
April, may obtain, at the. PRIVILEGED RATE o 
rt. , any nuinber of tickets N oT E 
ine FourY Wout; but no application for such Seana Ft be 
ved after that day.’ Fello yy ee tickets 


a clear week fro’ 20th of A ae 
may inten, APTER CHAT PEKIOD ALL 'T ue 
ICKETS 8 SUBSCRIBED FOR, BUT NOT ISSUED, 
may BE CANCELLED. 
r the 20th of Avail, sor further number of tickets will be 
to F 


an or written order, 
atthe price of Five ‘Shillings each ticket. 


TREATHAM HILL AND TULSE HILL 
INSTITUTION. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, April 15, Mr. E. W. PRATLEY, Jun. 
Fellow of the Linnean, Geo! ical, and Chemical Societies, 'Asso- 
of the Institution | of Civil Posinesrs, will delivers LEC- 
“On some of ne Begala of it Geological 


recen' 
Toquisy. with reference ‘eapee 0 the history of Auriferous 
Deposits.” The Chair “rill be te” 2 Half-past Seven o'clock. 


Qe COLLEGE, London, (so named by 
ission. roy quder th the ty Charter), for for General 


ani Granting vernesses cates of 
Qealifeation ‘wy of the , tt +) Institu- 








the 20th of 
hil 


of the amen 














COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION. 
Chairman—Kev. F. 
Deputy-Ohairman—Rev. 0, G. 

Esq. M.A. F.R.S. 
oo Bennett, Esq. 
aubrey Berzi, Esq 

Rev. "Michael Biggs, M.A. 
Rev. z , wa M.A. i 
W. Browne, M.A. r. Plumptre, M.A. 
Clark, M.A. 

¥* BS Btrette » M.A. 
Tom Taylor, A. 

i La A RC. ch, B.D. 


arren, Esq. 

The Rev. lex Alex.’ Wilson, M.A. 
rm will commence 19th April, 1852, and close 3rd July. 
are—a composition of 262. 5s, for the year, or 91. 98. for 

rv all Lectures in any divtien.: or lL lia. 6d. per 
lasses which meet twice in the week, and 1. 1s. 
! payments to be made at entrance. 
{ndividuul instruction in Vocal Music in its higher branches 
will be given by Mr. George Bunson, under the direction of Mr. 
Hullah ; and in Instrumental Music by Messrs. R. Barnett, O. 
May,and W, ior aah under the direction of Mr. Sterndale Bennett. 
structi d d pupils ja prewing will be similarly 
1 and Mr. Warren ; 








, and (rnamental Art, under the immediate 
e Pro rs of Drawing ; ; = for the prose- 
of other studies not suitable to class teachin, 
sagt Boge me a GOVERNESSES ONLY. 

Lectures jing, except Saturday, at 7 o'clock, 
which are free & ML ladies : actual engaged in tuition. Names are 
— and Sehahp iseee issued ag puty-Chairman at the Col Rage. 

Pree admissio governesses, under gree re- 
to Mr. Helin 4 vif singing classes, by tickets, 
e Deputy-Chairman at the College. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

The Committee are ao to form a good Library for the use 
the em, and of go esses resident in London, and will 
happy to receive doustions of 5 of standard works. Several such have 
been given, forming the nucleus of a Library, and a room has been 
set apart for the purpose. 


issued by 


CERTIFICATES. 
The Committee of Education are ready to examine any lady in 
branch of mnewtetee, and to grant a certificate. The exami- 
h nts to make engagements contingent 
certificates in the required branches of 


tte College being a branch of the Governesses’ fastiration, donors 
and subscribers will be entitled to the full privileges of 


schenien ¢ o! 


ITY of LONDON COLLEGE for LADIES, 
ueen’s College, City Branch,) No. 4, ARTILLERY- 
Pace. tes NSBU UARE. Established 1850, for the pur- 
pose of affurd jing to Ladies seueraliy the advantaces of a sound and 
extended education, under able Professors, on moderate terms. 
e arrangements of the Gollewe include a Senior and Junior 
Department, the latter for pupils not under nine yous 
Easter Term will commence on Monday, the 19th 
spectus, with Time-table, List of Professors, Ladies Visitors, 
ery tee may be obtained on application to Mrs, Smart, the 


Lady Resident rf the College. 
"J. RB. THOMSON, M.A., Hon. Sec. 
PHE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Brprorp- 


The EASTER TERM win OM MENCE on’ THURSDAY, the 

15th of April, under the following Professo 
Biblical way Latin, with English - J. Bains, 

t. John’s College, Oxford. 
Moral Philosophy Physica! and Political G phy—Alexander 
. Esq. A.M., wien aoreaer on Mo ral Philosophy in 
Mariochal College, A 

Ancient History—W bowarier Smith, M.A., St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. 
Natural History —R. E. Grant, M.A. F.R.S., Pretescer of Com- 
parative Anatom » ) Saiverstty College, 
Mathematics —Natu osophy—Arithmetic— Rev. William 
A., of Trinity eal ~ Ne rr mad 


ook, M. 
Chemistry, Light, eaten Electr Bolly, Ben F.RS. 
F.S.A. F.G.S , Professor Fs Ct to rts the forticultural 
ege. 


Society. pony Lecturer on C 

aie Language and Literature—Vacan 

Germ and L Adoiph Benen, P.H.D., Prof. 
‘of a in University College 

French Language and Lite: retare—a ‘ndoly = Ragon. 

Italian Languege e — Literature—Signor Valetta. 

Elocution ey 

Vocal M OER he ees Hullah, of King’s College, London. 

Harmony—W. Sterndale Bennett, Esq. 

Drawing—F. 8. Cary, Esq. 


A detailed Prospectus, containing the names of ticular Visions, 
Fees for the Lectures, Time Table and other yy 44 
had, from 10 to 4, of the Lady Resident in the lege, 47 rd- 
square. 

ENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

near jonden. Conducted by Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. 

Cc. P. MASON, Fellow of University College, London, and 
formerly Professor rT) Gene! Lancashire inde- 
pendent Coll ool i 

attention to course of study pursued in t 
By the coplleation of the.most improved Fk, lectraction. 
iow yendiend< but re Ln FS ao is 
for 
the range of studies aah 


usu an outline 
of the’ course of of stud ge Fon the pa ee iyear, may be 
obtained at the School : Messrs Lindsay & Mason, Basi 
hall-street ; Mr, Choasehitl Princes sivet, Soho at Messrs 

















MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Graduate in 

Honours, M A., Oxon, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to pre- 

pare for the Universities and for Holy Orders. As he has no 

parochial charge, his time is devoted entirely to his Pupils, who 

are treated in every respect as members of his family. The highest 

—- can begiven. Address Kev. M.A., Post-office, Waltham 
Toss, 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Marriep Cierey- 
man, M.A. Oxon, RECEIVES a pw PUPILS to prepare for 
the Universities and Holy Orders. As he has no arochtal Cha 
his time is entirely devoted to the care and instruction of his 
Pupils, who are treated in A, wempess as members of his Family. 
Superior domestic arrangements. he highest references can be 
given. Address Rev. M. A., Post-office, Waltham Cross, Herts. 


RIVATE EDUCATION at GENEVA, 

M. DEMPWOLFF, a Hanoverian, and formerly of the 
University of ay ae | a a resident at Geneva Ly Ly ufes- 
sor of the Germ: jiterature, is desiro f KRE- 
CEIVING into ‘his famtiy HREE - FOUR YOUNG GENTLE. 

MEN between the ages of ten and eighteen. Such parents 
—_ their children to enjoy the exclusive solicitude of of amily 
on, will find this a favourable gerertanite. Terms 

per avnum.—For further particulars, &c. apply to Mr. Demr- 
wourr, No. 23, St. Autoine, Geneva. References: Mons. le Pasteur 
aussen, Mons. le Comte de St. George, Mons. mene D’Aubigné, 

D.D., Geneva. Letters pre-paid. 


ERMAN.—Herr HAIN, from the Berlin Uni ni- 

versity, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 

to call the attention of ponese and Private Parties to his new 

and approved System of TEACHING GERMAN, which enables 

his Pupils to read, speak, and co dE in ashort time. Private 

Lessons and Classes at the Reskdenes of the Pupils, or at Herr 
pe on moderate Terms. References to Schools, to Mem 

of the Learned Professions, and several Ladies of Distinction.— 

ppely. amety or by letter, to Herr Hain, 35, London-street, 

itgroy-square. 


FRENCH MASTER is WANTED for a 
large and first-rate SCHOOL. He would be required to 
reside in he house, and take the duty of superintending the boys 
during the hours of recreation, in turn with the other Masters. A 
oionne who could a Drawing would be preferred.— 
dress, B. 8.,care of Mr. Moore, 22, Terrace, Kennington Common. 


OYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY.— 
ABBUAL EXHIBITION. 

Exhibitors are vena ke notice, that all WORKS of 

-y-44 L EXHIBITION at the 


ART intended f ANNUA 
ROYAL MIBERNIAN ACADEMY should be forwarded to the 


A House on or before SATURDAY, the 24th of April, 
after which 


— GEORGE PETRIE, Secretary. 
y r, 4 
Academy House, Lower Abbey-street, Dublin, 


February 5, 1852 7 
MODEL 




















DRAWING—SOUTH LONDON. 





Brothers, 150, Aldersgate-stree 
SCHOOL. 


HE BRIGHTON 
Director — PoBERT WINTER, Jun. 
Assisted by Fifteen Lecturers and Masters. 

This School was funded tn in January, 1549; and the unusual 
success of it, cou: oe with its progressive increase, wep be adduced 
to show Institution was a demand of the age. 

The System combines Ld approved features of aides establish- 
ments with ——— liar to itself, whereby thought and memory 
are duly exerci: the power of the mind developed, and the 
bodily frame fostered and st 


The Epucationat Ai is ie to accomplish much, but to 
a wel and efficiently that — is undertaken. 
he DiscipLine pon moral suasion, kind feeling, and 
aa with the oe 5 in thes my pursuit. 
Recreation Hou the Playground, the Gymna- 
sium, the Cricket field the brary, ‘and Crocessoee rooms devoted 
© Mechanical pursuits, Practical C “~~: odelling, and 
similar aanueemente of on entertain ving d useful character. 
The Pupils are thus tanght to be habitually active, to work well, 
lay well, and to do all things hearti 
a he GENERAL petnvetennbee cy are upon a liberal « scale, the Class- 
Rooms and Dormitories extensive and airy, provi: ding a separate 
study for each Class, and a separate bed for each Pupil. 
EXaMINATIons are conducted at the close of every half-year bg 
gentlemen of acknowledged learn: mtacto and the Pape 
and Reports printed for the ao gay “ of parents and frien a 
i r ARFLUENCE is is sion, 8 eo ty 
of each Term, of a and conduct, fou 
table accuratel compiled fr trons < eekly Register ‘kept by all. the 
Lecturers a: 
Pupils pre red Soe forthe eens and H.E.I. Company’s Services. 
ia prepared f f Referces, will be be foi forwarded on 
mintin to the "Directo 
liftou-road, Brighton. 


HE BRIGHTON SCHOOL 
The EASTER TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
loth of APRIL. 


t RIL. he ts in Ad 
Pupils be completed a ‘Saturday, the 17th of April. 
March, 1832, ROBERT WINTER, Jun. Director. 


HELTENH 4M GE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 








of New 











bits other objects, 

Donors of 2502. towards the expenses of the College axe entitied 

for life to keep a papel 5 in attendance upon the 
ajesty the Queen has recently remy a omer to this ex- 
tent, and has presented the daughter of a clergym: 

Particulars may be ascertained at the College daily from 10 till 
4; from the Deputy-Chairman at the College every Wednesday and 
Saturda; » before 2 o'clock ; or Sen 3 Mr. C. W. Klugh, Secretary to 

Parent Society, 33, Sackville- 

mmittee of Education place yearly four free presentations 
atthe disposal of tne Parent Society, and it is hoped that others 
~ be founded by individuals. 
A Preparatory Class is opened for paptiect not less than nine 
Ce rapes an sea tee extending mh 
8 5g. per year, the year ex ie 

last week in September to the last week in July. 





li years 
Neatrance, Head. Master mited ate ro rare ' 
reitationes [ambi 


at 

Author of *The L Kea? Bie 

= lately H Head wk, mroien, House School, a 
> iaphenre will RE-OPEN the above School (D. 

Lith of of i ae when he will be prepared to receive additional 





The “Domestic arrangements will be on the same plan as at 
Salisbury House, comprising everything calculated to promote the 
cleanliness, comfort, and correct —_— yy the pupils. 

A —— and Drill Sergeant form part of the esta- 


ducted by Mr. GAN DEE.—Terms, Twenty Lessous for 
One Guinea, payable in advance. An Elementary Class meets 
every Wednesday Hecains. from 7 to 8 o'clock, at the Commercial 
ae lemy, 7, New Dorset-place, Clap! -road, near Kennington 
ure! 


TRUSCAN VASES AND MAUSOLEUM 
SXGIBITED by BATTAM & SON.—APSLEY PRLLATS 
& CO. aaze spew pleasure in announcing their purchase of th 
choice Col ection, which is now removed to their SHOW Rooms. 
59, GARERST EET, Portman-square. 1 
RE §, 


ALLERY reautagt © T U 


HISTORICAL “PORTRAITS 


Of Distinguished gnmen, adapted for Public Buildings, 
Castles, Mansions, 
Mr. Wa.Less tantly offers sp 
Private Sale, at his Picture Gallery, 
5, WATERLOO-PLACE, PaLu-MALL. 


EXHIBITION 1851.—JURY REPORTS. 
HE REPORTS of the JURORS on the 


30 C 
ennaes Seth be be trea in we a. one in h 
v To. vo. of abou 000 pages 
end the o other in sm ot double columns, form: 
royal 8vo. of about 1! pages, price One Guinea. 
will be uniform in "aes pvith oe Orrictau yen ge | AND 
iia yeeRanee Caratocue. As only a limited number of each 
edition will be — for sale, and the work will not be reprinted, 
subscribers are to send in theirnames, witha remittance 
of Ly ‘oh account ofthe 1 thel woh ome, and mo abou ~~ na = 
2 i —The balan on pu jon, 4 
‘aes 8P on MOTHERS. W poles ~~ len tioners. 
al Catal aloe T ud ma rt ty “ae 
ons Catalogue ice, Tu ss reet, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfr 








of the above for 











7 A CARD. 
Mes WRIGHT, Dnress-maker, 46, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street. 


ONDON and SOUTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY.—RESIDENTIAL TICKETS. 
In order to encourage the erection of Houses at moderate ren 
viz. from to 50l. per annum, adapted to the wants of clerks, > 
= similar ae of society, on the Suburban Lives of this Com- 
ny which traverse the most healthy and attractive portion of 
the neighbourhood of London, the Directors are pre) 
range terms for the issue, at a reduced rate and for 
of years, of Kesidential Tickets ‘1st or 2nd Class) with persons 
erecting twenty houses or more, of the class referred to, on specified 
for the use of the occupiers of such houses, and their 








ent. 

h and Exhibitions in connexion with this 
achnere ats tom Scholarships an none of which is less than 
annem. 

Prospectuses had ‘he Hum on and after the 2nd 
of gospeetuses can be had of Dr. Pot OMPHRBYS. LL.D. 
Head Master 





families.—A late Train will run on the Windeor aaee daily, on 
and after the ist April, leaving Waterloo at 1! o pM, and 
calling at the priuci ipa Jb na Wine “will continue 
to run per 
% onder of the Court of D 
“ WYNDHAM HA ARDING, 
Secretary. 





York Road Offices, 
March 97, 1852. 
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Lair ie Livan Commie FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
i Fo ne ta CoP ERS for the SUPPLY of the SECOND 
Th Hof BOOK sist a oe “op pained on application, by post or 
otherwise, to the the Librarian, at Ge o [abeary ia i bake ger 


hairman 
of the Library ‘Committee of of the ‘Town ore, tpn] Hall, Liver- 
.” sent later than the 2ist day of April ne 
4 er received for the whole or any — of the List. 


any, of the late RICHARD DAVENPORT, Esq., & 
Camberwell, well-known Author and Editor. 
Five Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
i Bareperty. = SELL b: Fatty at } maw! Great 
THURSD. Aped. and fou’ jow- 

ine da Vivre esa excepted), the LIBRARY of the late RICHARD 
KT, Esq., Author of numerous Historical and Biogra- 








A GENTLEMAN of literary abilit ality is desirous 
anise of BANSLATING tro leloure time in in chan Bisire. #3. 
ont 
iri ~ ¥ ~ he 
Uenceptionabts reterencen, nstation reulrng sua sevice 
tor, Deacon’s Coffee house, 3, Walbrook. 


O AUTHORS.—A Publisher, in one of the most 
slictble situations in ths Oly of Laviict at hail’ the usual 
any Book or Pamphlet ai 
ey andl on offer other Cavan which will 
re than double the Profits of Authors on the resent system. 
Apply, by letter, to A. Lt care of Mr. Eyre, ‘Advertising Agent, 19, 
Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London. 


_ BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, AND 
Grnans: _- REPERTORY of ARTS WANTED.— Any 
to has Soman’ of at a moderate price may hear of 


— gnlars, post. pes paid, to A.B., Sawyer’s 
Newspaper conde 8t. Micheers Alley, Cornhill. 

MP cen PUPIL WANTED.—A West- 

End General Practitioner, ee is also a Lecturer at a 

Medi raduate in ey and Medicine 

in the'b ¢ Universi of London, and a Fellow the Royal College of 

iri  aaeerice Mide jitery it be aon ~ 444 

ities fo for’ uiring a know o! Ww w affor in 

connexion mt as widely ¢ g-in Inst tow 1" 


iy r. 
pe Ty eeu “ BaYswaTER,” Co Hos: 
Wiel Le London. 


OOR PARK HYDROPATHIC EST A- 
BLISHMENT, FARNHAM, near Guildford, Surrey, b 


























DR. Seer nal sith ~ wf 4 of * ‘Prine! elles and Practice of rity. 
pathy, ~y and itor of the * Water 
Journal’ Good tro 


8 ~ } ~ Ff Cy 3 on the 
— “The purest 7, in the kingdom.”—Sanita 

Terms, twoand a half to three and s half Guineas per week. 
Noe o charge for bath attendants. 


HE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTION near 

LEICESTER. Rowianp aa MP. Author of ‘Prin- 

ci gees Practice of the Water-Cure. * Functional - 9g 
pe Allan, Paternoster-row.” yh charged 2, 


Pathe scientific an of Rowjend a Ret, Foe who presides, needs 
no commendation of ours.. should be doing injustice to our 
own if we abstained tat expressing the = ne gee 


brance w ve of his aes he tru 
‘onconformist, Dec 24. 1851. 


the disease he undertakes,”—. 
} Ea YOU REQUIRE _FAMILY ARMS, or 
midis Beguine, in t le, consult the Heratvic 
denen, — ae le, Lincoln’ "in fields, Fee for sea: a 
setae a4 Arms on Seals, 8: 
5 Ba Od, i Arms on plate with Namer foe 
ies Crest painted. impaled, an quartered strictly with 
the 4 of Heraldry. _ Pimblasen ning for) Banners, Flags, Needle- 














aaa I BELLINI.—A Cabinet Painting 

a gabiest Bax! Scriptural) by this esteemed Founder of the Vene- 

Master of siae. for the valuation of which at 

Two TT UNDRED and FIFTY GUIN by Sir Thomas Law- 

rence satisfactory evidence will be shown, is to be disposed of under 

ae 9 circumstances at a very great sacrifice: on view from 12 

FE at 17, Gower-place, sted where are on Sale a Series 

of ost esteemed E Woodeuts of Albert Diirer, and 

a on Print of he ci Lisbon the year preceding the great 
Earthquake in 1755, on in, 46 inches long by 17 broad. 


ODERN SCULPTURE.—A STATUETTE 
in Marble ae bas AN,’ by Mr. J. SHERWOOD gg 
ACOs? has been executed for TuzorHiius Bornanp, Esq., b: 
ose kind perminion a limited number of copies in Bronze A 
Intended to be produced under the immediate superintendence of 
the p Sie ne wo Bes intrusted the manufacture of the Bronze to 
mw & Co. of 20 and 22, nt-street, where a 
Model of the on will be shown, and Subscriptions received. 


NGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS. Cusers 
Cotiection—Ancient and Modern, ON SAL 
rices ; comprising the best Works of the most rae ons 
asters : smons bo hey be named Raphael-Morghen, Tonahi, 
Wille, Edelin demir brandt, Woollett, Strange. rye. 
_, Saat Seo &c. &c. The Prin 
on, 








its are in fine con- 
from the Cotlections of Sir Mark 


calenns 
iykes, Aylesford, the Duke of Buckingham, &c. 
The 2nd Part of a aNEW CA TALOG UE wilt he’ be forwarded = the 
receipt of two ; and they may also be had of the 


mps 
—_ E Books oy most of the cities of America and 


WONSEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, yinieny, London. 
** Established above 60 y 


Onn MORTLOCK'S CHINA and EARTH- 
ARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
ond contain an ample assortment of every description of goods 
of the first manufactures. A it variety of Dinner Services at 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


EONARD & PE RC E, 
BOOK TRADER SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.8. 

The Boston Book Trade Sales take place semi- -annually in June 

and November, Consignments to which, and to the regular Weekly 

— of Books or ideerery Property, Engravings, Paintings, &., 














Sales by Auction. 
Theological and Miscellaneous Library of a Gentleman. 
Prorrwee & SIMPSON, A Auctioncers of Lite- 
ot PERT ats “on WEDNESBAY, Ap April nm me the LIBRARY 


+removed from the Country ; luding an 
Selection of the WORKS of STAND 

in a I and FA, Literature, rARDAwD AUTHORS 

«Catan wil will 4 sent on application ; if in the country, on 








phical W 8; 5 eatin an excellent Selection of Miscellaneous 
lish and reign Philology—Books of 
extensive Series ne the Standard Magazines and Reviews, &c. 
Catalogues will be ae on application; if in the country, on 


receipt of six stamps. 


Peviaannise: BAROMETER._™M 
.W; HARRIS & SON. 50, High Holborn (corner of Brownloy. 


Mak 
em 1 NEW PATENT COMPENSATING 
ABLE BAROMETER, the sensitiveness, and 


rofessions, and all Travellers. It cannot 
[ws or pesaes upside down, and is sufficiently 








The Valuable and Important Library of G. V. UTTER- 
SON, Esq. 


ESSRS, 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


Auctioneers of Literary Pro and Works illustrative of the 
_ Art, will SELL by AU pat os — House, 3,Wellington- 
Strand, on MONDAY, apes 852, and Seven following 
peer Sunday exceed) at 1 o'cloc recielythe amis Portion 
of the V 1B BRARY of EDWA N, 
8q. A., removed mag be is Residence in > Isle of Wiehe! 
This Collection comprises fine Specimens of Wrakyn de ¥ Typo 
graphy a x Presses of Caxton, Pynson, W — de be ic 
as also some of the Editiones Princi and o 
from the carly Italian, German, and French Pres a “AR a 
sive Collection of rare Spanish and French Romances of Chival od 
—Old English Poetry, Ballads, Garlands— Rare Old Plays, inclu 
ing the first three Folio Editions of Shakspeare, and several of the 
early Qu Editions of our great Dramatist—a few 
Modern Works printed on Vellum; and some important Manu- 
scripts— beautifully illuminated Missals, Hore, &c. 
0 ‘be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had, (if in the 
Countzy, on receipt of six postage stamps), 





HOTOGRA PHY. —ARCHER'S COLLO- ola. 
‘ ve te ety aa eS the chev na 
Russell. “street, Bloomsbury ; of whom Toaised Collodion: ao 
t Camera, Glass Baths, &€. can likewise be a 
M fre LL’S DAGUERREOTYPE pop. 
STRAT OALLERE oh Wes ca erie, Ars 
iD é public to in: 

tion of PORTRAITS of MEN, Panoramas 
gara, Stereoscopic Views ot - Pee Le « 

Observe the N \.. over the door; and at Atgyie-place Rew 


M®. CLAUDET’S STEREOSCOPI¢ 
DAGUERREOTYPE PORERAITS, we Gare ay 
107, Regent-stree pecrans, near V 

sean 











t, 
new a which excite my ie. yo 
on) submitted by Mr. Claudet to’ Her M 
ror of Russia, ve been e 
at ‘the ° Royal Society an: un fet oh a No eet — neney 
ana 


Ps; when 


examined with the 5: are Bi no ¢ longer fat F flat pic 


but they appear solid and real te ble ue hen col: 
they are life itself. The Stereoscop’ the Great exemgame 
which may be had in sets of four, ten ~ most com ilh 


of actuality, distance and relic: ‘ic and other Portraits 
are taken daily, Prof. Wheatstone’s Reflecting and 
8 and Sir David Brewster's Lenticular Stereos 





Choice Books. 
ME: L. ¥. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
BOOKS, ‘om the LIBRA 


eet-street, on FRIDAY, April 30, some CHOICE 
Turner's thern Coast of England, E 


RY of a oe TL EMAN ; including 
re cant ? Proofs in the 
finest possible condition— Beauties of England and Wales, large 
pe r, illustrated with 4,600 Prints, Portraits, an: Niews, maeny 
ing Proofs. eplendiy bound in 67 volumes, in red _m 
Beauties of Scotland. |, large paper, illustrated with 355 "Portraits 
and Views, uniformly bound in 9 vols. in = mor. oy agna 
Britannia, with the Britannia Depicta inserted, a} paper. 
sumptuously bound in 14 vols, in red mor. with ~eas ‘old bo: 
—Lyson’s Environs of London, 5 vols. — pay form in red 
mor.—Abbotsford Edition of the Wave: rele, 12 vols. half 
mor. gt leaves—Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols.— 
Humboldt’s Works, 15 vols.— Maund’s Botanic Garden, 9 vols. &c. 


Valuable Library of Books. 


The TRUSTEES £ the late THOMAS EL WILEINSOE, Esq., of 
it’s House, have auth 


ME. BROUGH to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the ACADEMY of ARTS, Blackett-street, NEWCA STLE- 
UPON-TYNE, on WEDNESDAY, the 14th of April, and follow- 
ing i dares at 12 o'clock prectesty, a VALUABLE COLLECTION 
E and SCARCE BOOKS; including Grose’s Antiqui- 

je obo Chronicle—Hutchinson’s Durham — Dugdale’s 
Baronage—S. Thome Aquinatis—Olaus Magnus—Shaw’s Zoology 
—Original Bible— Ware's Palladio. 

The Books will be on view on Monday, the 12th rey 

jogues may be had of Messrs. Thomas Keed & Co., Book- 
» Sunderland; Mr. Andrews, Bookseller, Durham; “and of 
the Auctioneer, Blackett-street, Newcastle-upon-T yn: 








King’s-road, Chelsea.— Fifty Valuable Pictures, Bronzes, 
Musical Clocks, Plate, Linen, Books, Carriages and Horses, 
by order of the Executors of SAM UEL ARCHBUTT, Esq. 
deceased, 


B. FRED. GODWIN w wal SELL by AUC- 
on the premises, N ley-oa uare, Church-street, 
on THURSDAY. the 15th # Ay sri = liowing day, at 1 each 
day, FIFTY VALUABLE F CTURES, including a fine Cana- 
letti, Girl with Muff, Sir J Fe Reynolds, t three undoubted Wil- 
sons, pleasing Landscapes by Shayer, O'Connor, &c. &c.; Pair of 
rli Horses and other Bronzes, 5 Clocks, a little a Books 
Linen, a Brougham nearly new, Phaeton, Harn « Roan and a 
bright Chesnut Horse. The Furniture in 
of the usual description, 64 octave Cabinet Pinnoforte Stolen, 
Marqueterie Cabinets, &c.— May be viewed ‘the a 4, tickets 
during the week), the Furniture one day prior to 
Cosaingans ad on the Premises ; of Samuel Archbutt it, Eos 13, 
Furnival’s Inn, Holborn; and at Mr. Godwin’s 0: o 
Halkin-terrace, Belgrave-square. 








Valuable Collection of Modern Paintings, Liverpool. 


ESSRS. THOS. WINSTANLEY & SONS 

. (of LIVERPOOL), are instructed to announce to the Ad- 
mirers of Modern ane the extensive, im it, and valuable 
COLLECTION of PAINTINGS and WATERCOLOUR DR 7 * 
INGS, the Property of Mr. JOHN CLOW, now po th 
Walls at Ash House, will be OFFERED for PUBLIC CO te 
TITION, on TUESDAY, the 20th day of April, and two following 
days, at 12 o’clock precisely each day, on the Premises. 

The Collection contains chef-d’ceuvres of the following first-rate 
Artists, viz., the celebrated Picture entitled The Dance, by Etty, 

R.A.—Hunt the Slipper, Fitting out Moses for the Fair, Moses 
Returning from the Fair, first-class Specimens of Maclise—Happ Ppy 
as a King, by Collins—Rhodes, one of the a ee of ~ oe en 
Lear disinheriting Cordelia, and The Out 
ast the Bible in the Crypt of 4 cow ‘Paul niet 
—The Highland Funeral, b; by Ditto 


5 
a eee ae sea es 


Present, a "pair of 1 of aa yo Pictures, b; 
Ditto, with several others by the same Artist—Caught Nappin 
and The Girl at a Sreing, cxociient examples of PF. Poole, R. ing 
e Procession to the Pie del Grotto, by Uwins—Anticipation, 
by Webster The Alhambra, by D. Roberts, R.A.—The Black- 
smith’s = Shep by Creswick, R.A.—Cattle, by T. 8. —_— 
beautifu and bie Pictures by Stanfield, Lee 
0 Sete Gocdall Lauder, Bell, Cooke, Mulread .M‘Culloch, cs Patriok 
Nas yth, together with —< Works of mers ier highly-ce! lebrated 


tot Modern 
Also, © beautiful Collection of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS, all appropriate] he enn vie Plate = on most 
desirabl e a of Catter . me yey eres nN unt, 
rig! arrier, Topham, Co! ius, Cople: iel ri Fripp, 
fo avidson, Dodgson, F s ~¢ 4 a “3 
Ap So, bows viewed on Saturday, the 17th. ey Monday, the 19th of 


tl of the whole ho Oetiasitan, 4 rice 18.), without which, or 
will be ‘admitted to thi sale, 


Petntsen 





Green Station, fo wi from Li 
ar ea 
im verpool, on the Yrondom and 





cones had at Mr. Geniety a Photographie Establishment, 107, 
street. Quadrant, near Vigo-street. 





OLMES’S STEREOSCOPE.—A superior and 
complete. porn Se % —> er eall aes _— 
+. en hic or 


not liable to prove injurious to the eyes. Post-office orders sent to 
Mr. Frepericx Howes, 15, ‘Jaen ford-square, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. hic ——— also supplied 
on the lowest terms. Sold we ail Opth (Opticians, Ph otographists, and 
Toy-dealers. Export orders execu 


Sheet No. 2 of the Diacrama, now ready, price 2s. each. 


TEREOSCOPES, Is. 6d. each, per post, 2%.; 
Dissolving Views, ‘Apparatus for Public and Pri 

bitions, Fainting, C hromatrope, and Loa 4 

same ; Ox and Table Microsco ~ UR! 

trical Vand Elecite Macnetie Machine; Working M: 

E &e. Illustrated Catalogue, with prices attached oan 

article, ae likewise Estimates of different sets wet A 

ood "London. 3d.—Cuarwes W. Coutins, Royal P: 

ion, 


SEUDOSCOPES.—This curious and amusing 
Optical Instrument, the invention of Prof. Wheatstone, may 

be had, mounted in a neat and a an No. 10, Croswatrect, Hat 

Philoso; ig ee Machinist ane Re an, rose street, Hat 

ton-; 

Balances, &e. The Trade sapplied. 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XXXII. 
e latest day for Foose ADVERTISEMENTS and 
BILLS in Oy A ee be WEDNESDAY, the 21st inst. 
London : Honiben. Ateme & Co. Paternoster-row ; 
Edinburgh : P. Kennedy. 


HE NEW “NOVELS. — WYNVILLE; ao, 
CLUBS and Se a rey ra 
orks of the Season in coplons 
supplies at CuurTon’s Britisa and ForeicN SuBSCRIPTION, 
ver-street, Hanover-square. 


HEAP and SCARCE Seems. ae 
ublished, to be had Gratis or 
LOGUE of VALUA BLE New and cond hand B BOOKS, ip 8, in goad 
conditi ne now on Sale at low prices 
LONG’S Cheap Book Shop, 20, 0. Grafton: street, ar Sabin. 
INGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS to LIBRARIES. 
—The disa ryeiy v4 ees Single Subscriptions to Libraries 
of ONE GUI troduced, i vig fe allow 
only One Volum: tte aa u of 
next until pee first is forgotten. At BULL'S ii RA the 
NEW WORKS are furnished COMPLETE. T beer 


are graduated on the most economical scale, and at the end of the 
year the ~~ ~? A ene Gistden ems among the family sub- 
Guineas’ worth Gratis to 


— 

core BOLI LL Siw EW TTBRARY Ol TRCU LAR, with Terms, sent 
a cat free to orders inclosing two stamps, addressed Messrs. But. & 
Co., 19, Holles-street. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


At THE BEST NEW WORKS may be 
had in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
by every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, = by all Firs 
class Country Bubocrthere of Two Guineas and upwards. From 
Fifty to ae Hundest © ies of each of the following Works have 
—Th Lives of Niebuhr, Sterling, Jeffrey, 

Bickersteth, Manges M. hal 


e 
Bentinck, Sen sMietord's Personal Recollections— Ror nie it im 
the Bush -Lavengro— Richardson's Ho Boat Voyege— Was 
sayrii— Edwa\ Lectures 
Stones of Venico—Mascn’s Mex’ co Roebuck’s whi ‘Minis 
Lord Holland’s Reminiscences — Pridham'’s Kossuth 
Graeme-Ravenscliffe- Stuart of Dunleath—and every other aul 
New Work. For Prospectuses —-* ay Epwarp Mopit, 
510, New Oxford-street, remove: Upper King-street, 
oomsbury. 



































T HE LITERARY TIMES, for APRIL, price 24. 

contains—Reply to Strauss’s Life of Jesus—M iss Sellon and 
Mr. Spurrell—the Science of Politics—Men of the Time er 
Monk of the Hotel Dieu en. soe eT he 


an Account of the 
—and Notices of Forty- + of the principal 


publics Pe 9 the d In directing attention to 
ica a n above 
the here state t they undertake the the Print 


mes the Publishers are 
ae while 
canine 


blish: Pamphlets, 
got uP up ae the fret siglo very — = 
mote an yoo = sale. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
BOOK LIST FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 








THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S Despatches during 
his various Campaigns in India, Denmark, Portugal, Spain, the Low 
Countries, and France. By COLONEL GURWOOD, CD. A New and 
Enlarged Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 21s. each. 


The Letters and General Orders copied by the Deputy Adjutant General from the 
original Manuscripts of the Duke of Wellington, when commanding in India, are 
inserted according to their respective dates; the extracts from the Instructions for 
the Movements of the Army, and from the General Orders circulated by the Quarter- 
Master General and Adjutant General, in the Peninsula, France, and the Low Coun- 
tries, with other new Papers, appear for the first time in this Edition. 


*,* Also, a Selection from the above Work: arranged as a convenient 
Manual for Officers while Travelling or on Service. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 


HON. GEORGE GRENVILLE’S and his Brother, 


LORD TEMPLE’S, Correspondence with their Friends and Contem- 
poraries ; including a Diary of Political Events. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU, (Capi 
with the CAMP of JUNG BAHADER; inctudin 


it 
Nepaulese Ambassador at Home. By LAURENCE OL 
8vo. (Just ready.) 


al of Nepaul,) 
a Sketch of the 
IPHANT. Feap. 


LORD MAHON’S History of the First Years of the 
American War : 1763—80. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Mr. GIFFARD’S Deeds of Naval Daring ; or, Anecdotes 
of the British Navy. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LADY THERESA LEWIS'S Lives of Lords Falkland, 


Capell, and Hertford, the Friends and Contemporaries of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon. Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Mrs. BRAY’S Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A. 


Tllus- 
trated in a novel style of Art. Feap. 4to. 21s. 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S Faggot of French Sticks. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


Mr. GROTE’S History of Greece, continued from the 


Restoration of the Democracy at Athens to the Accession of Philip of 
Macedon, B.c. 4083—359. 2 vols. Maps. 8vo. 82s, 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S Manual of Elementary 


Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. Fourth 
Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 12s. 


Mr. CAMPBELL’S Sketch of the Civil Government of 


ag 3 India ; with some Account of the Natives and Native Institutions. 
vo. 16s. 


CAPT. FRANCIS EGERTON’S Journal of a Winter's 


Tour in India: with a Visit to the Court of Nepaul. Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
post vo. (Next Week.) 


BISHOP STANLEY’S Memoir, with his Addresses and 
Charges. By Rev. A. P. STANLEY, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXX. 


CONTENTS : 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

HORACE WALPOLE’S GARLAND. 

DIARY OF GENERAL PATRICK GORDON. 

RECENT EPICS. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—PROFESSOR OWEN. 
BOHEMIAN EMBASSY TO ENGLAND, &c., 1466. 
CANNON, MUSKET, AND RIFLE. 

CALIFORNIA versus FREE TRADE. 

FIRST TEN YEARS OF GEORGE THE THIRD'S REIGN. 
LAMARTINE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND THE EARL OF DERBY. 


8vo. 6s. 


- 


IL 
TIL 
Iv. 

Vv. 
VL 

VIL. 
Vill. 
Ix. 

X. 

XI. 


Mr. TREMENHEERE’S Notes on Public Subjects, 


a 3 during a Tour in the United States and Canada. Post 8vo. (Just 
ready.) 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS: a Popular Account 


of his Researches and Discoveries at Ancient Nineveh. By A. H. LAYARD, 
D.C.L. Arranged by Himself for general circulation. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


SIR WOODBINE PARISH’S Buenos Ayres and the 
Provinces of the Rio de la Plata: their Discovery, Conquest, present State, 
&e. Second Edition. Map and Plates. 8vo. 14s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE UNDER 


THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. With an Introductory View of the 
Early Reformation. 8vo. 15s. 


Mr. WORSAAE’S Account of the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS'S Treatise on Improved 
Gunnery. Third Edition. Plates. 8vo. 21s. 


GUSTAVUS VASA, King of Sweden: his Adventures 
and Exploits. With Extracts from his Correspondence. Portrait. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


SIR CHARLES BELL on the Mechanism and Vital 


Endowments of the Hand as evincing Design. Fifth Edition. Portraits 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIEUT. JERVIS’S Manual of Field Operations, adapted 
for the Use of Officers of the Army. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S Smaller Classical Dictionary of 


Mythology, Biography, and Geography, for Young Persons. 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SAXON IN IRELAND; or, The Rambles of 


an Englishman in the West of Ireland, in Search of a Settlement. Second 
and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


Mr. FORTUNE'S Second Journey to the Tea Countries 
of China, including Sung-lo and the Bohea Hills; with some Account of 
the British Tea Plantations in the Himalaya Mountains. Map and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. (Next week.) 


ICAL EXPERIENCE OF THE 
* ee bearing upon Modern Times. By SEYMOUR TRE- 
MENHEERE. Feap, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Immediately Forthcoming. 


1. 


OUR ANTIPODES; or, RESI- 


DENCE and RAMBLES in the AUSTRALASIAN 
COLONIES, with a GLIMPSE of the GOLD FIELDS 
in 1851. By GODFREY CHARLES MUNDY, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Author of ‘ Pen and Pencil Sketches in 
India.’ 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous highly-finished 
Illustrations, 42s. 


i. 


The WANDERER in SYRIA. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, Author of ‘Nile 
Notes.’ Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


IIL. 


A JOURNEY to ICELAND, and 


TRAVELS in SWEDEN and NORWAY. By IDA 
PFEIFFER, Author of ‘ A Voyage Round the World,’ 
Crown 8vo. 12s. [Now ready. 


IV. 


SIXTEEN MONTHS in the 
DANISH ISLES. By ANDREW HAMILTON, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Vv. 


The MELVILLES. By the Author 


of ‘JOHN DRAYTON.’ 3 vols. (On the 22nd inst. 


vi. 


ALFRED the GREAT, and his 
PLACE in the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
PAULL Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. F.S.A., &c. 8vo. 


Vil. 


FILIA DOLOROSA: MEMOIRS 
of the LAST DAU PHINESS, the DUCHESS D’ ANGOU- 
LEME, By Mrs. ROMER, Author of ‘ A Pilgrimage 
to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt,’ &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 24s. 


Vill. 


‘PASSAGES in the LIFE of GIL- 
BERT ARNOLD; or, the TALE of the FOUR SER- 
MONS. By SULLIVAN EARLE, Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

[Now ready. 





ALSO, NOW READY. 


Ix. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Vot. L. 8vo. with Plan 
of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 


X. 
MEN and WOMEN of FRANCE 


in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


XI. 


The EARL of ALBEMARLE’S 
MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of ROCKINGIIAM and 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


XII. 


“The TAGUS and the TIBER;; or, 


NOTES of TRAVEL in PORTUGAL, SPAIN, and 
ITALY in 1850—51. By W. E. DAXTER, Esq, 2 
vols. 21s. 


XIII. 


ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. 


By SESTERTIUS HOLT, Esq. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XIV. 


ROUGHING IT in THE BUSH; 


or, LIFE in CANADA. By Mrs. MOODIE (Sister of 


Miss Agnes Strickland). 2 vols. 21s. 


RicwarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—=>— 


I. 


The LIFE of MARIE DE MEDI- 
CIS, QUEEN of FRANCE, Consort of Henry IV., and 
Regent of the Kingdom under Louis XIIL_ By MISS 
PARDOE, Author of ‘Louis XIV.’, ‘ The City of the 
Sultan,’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. (Just 
ready.) 

II. 


FIVE YEARS in the WEST 
INDIES. By CHARLES W. DAY, Esq. 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, 21s. 


Ill. 


Mr. WARBURTON’S DARIEN; 


or, THE MERCHANT PRINCE, SsconpEpir. 3 v. 


IV. 

The LITERATURE and RO- 
MANCE of NORTHERN EUROPE. With copious 
oo, By WILLIAM and MARY HOWItT. 2 
vols. 218. 


Vv. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE; a 
TREATISE on SHIP-BUILDING, and the RIG of 
CLIPPERS, with Suggestions for a new method of Lay- 
ing Down Vessels. By Lord ROBERT MONTAGU, 
A.M. 6s. bound, with 54 Diagrams. 


VI. 


CANADA, AS IT WAS, IS, and 
MAY BE, With an Account of Recent Transactions. 
By Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S. 2 vols. with 
Maps, &c., 21s. 


vil. 


Mr WARBURTON?S 
CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. Ninth Edition, in 
one vol. with 10 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 

“ Independently of its value as an original narrative, and its 

useful and interesting information, this work is remarkable for 

the colouring power and play of fancy with which its descriptions 
are enlivened. Among i greatest and most lasting charms is its 
reverent and serious spirit.”— Quarterly Review. 


VII. 


Vol. VII. of LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By AGNESSTRICKLAND. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. EMBELLISHED 
WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN. 

“The interest excited by this work increases as it approaches 
to modern times. The new volume, comprising the Memoir of 
Mary II., consort of William III., is full of curious details. 
Amongst all the Queens who have shared or alone occupied the 
throne of England, there is not one with regard to whose life and 
actions the peculiar talent of Miss Strickland is of more value in 
the elucidation of the real moving incidents of her conduct than 
Mary LL.”—orning Chronicle. 


N.B. One more volume will complete the work. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


I, 

ADAM GRAEME, of Mossgray. 
A Story of Scottish Life. By the Author of ‘ Passages 
in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland,’ ‘ Merkland,’ 
and ‘ Caleb Field.’ 3 vols. 





Il, 
AURELIA. 3v. (Just ready.) 
I. 


ADVENTURES of a BEAUTY. 
By Mrs. CROWE, Author of ‘Susan Hopley,’ &c. 
“A tale of fascinating interest. The characters are sketched to 


the life, and sustained in the most telling manner.”-- John Bull, 


Iv. 
THE PERILS of FASHION. 


. We question if ever the perils of fashionable life were more 
vividly exhibited than in the charming romance before us. The 
fashionable life here depicted is not that false ideal one stereotyped 
in ordinary novels—it is the life drawn from actual being, by one 
experienced in its changeful aspect, and who possesses a hand 
skilled in the limner’s art. ‘The characters are sketched with 
more than usual boldness, and are evident portraits from originals. 
The music-mad Lord Brandiston, and the schemi talian song- 
stress, Mr. Leigh the clergyman, and Sir W. Avison the diploma- 
tist, are not difficult to be recognized. On the whole, * The Perils 





MONS. LE PAGE 
HAS LATELY PUBLISHED NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS oF Hig 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
FRENCH, 
Designed to obviate the necessity of going to France 
to acquire the Parisian accent. 





MONS. LE PAGE'S method of teaching the French language 
is in accordance with nature. A child acquires its native language 
intuitively, and is not at first perplexed with the niceties of 
Grammar ; 80 in Slowleg Ge system of M. Le Pace it gradually 
becomes acquainted with the usaal mode of expressiov in ordinary 
conversation, and then, when the idiom is virtually mastered 
comes last of all the Grammar. ‘ 


Le Page’s L’Echo de Paris}; bing 
a SELECTION of PHRASES a person would hear daily if liy 
in France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms, ring 
Edition. Price <a. neatly buund. 


s 
Le Page’s Gift of Fluency in 
FRENCH CONVERSATION: a SET of EXERCISES for the 
LEARNER of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, calculated to enable 
him, by means of practice, to expres himself fluently ou the ordi- 
nary topies of life. Eighth Edition, with Notes, price reduced to 
us neatly bound. 


Le Petit Causeur 3 being a Key to the 
GIFT of FRENCH CONVERSATION. The Key gives the cor- 
rect translation of the same into French, thereby showing which 
is the! proper expression for every topic of life. Price Eighteenpence, 
sewe 


Le Page’s Last Step to French; 
or, The PRINCIPLES of FRENCH GRAMMAR DISPLAYED, 
in aSERLES of SHORT LESSONS, each of which is followed by 

uestions as Exercises, with the Versification. Seventh Edition. 
Price reduced to 3a. yy | un 

“In the “Last Step to French’ we have a Grammar superior, in 
our opinion, to any that has preceded it, whilst the three works of 
M. Le Page furnish a complete library for the Student in French, 
and at the same time a manual of conversation, enabling him at 
once to learn and speak the language.”— Parthenon, 


Le Page’s French School, Com- 
i ag The Three Parts bound in One Volume, price, in 
cloth, . 


Le Page’s French Master for 


BEGINNERS; or, EASY LESSONS in FRENCH, for Juvenile 
Pupils. New Edition, with additions, price 3% 

“'M. Le Page’s tabulation of the verbs is as complete as it is 
good ; his Syntax is lucid and scholar-like; and his Exercises are 
well graduated, and likely to exercise the student’s mind with his 
memory.”—Genileman’s ne. 


Le Page’s Ready Guide to French 


COMPOSITION. FRENCH GRAMMAR by EXAMPLES; 
giving Models as Leading-strings throughout Accidence an 
Syutax, and presenting a comparative view of the English and 
French Idioms in their principal differences. In one vol. 12mo. 
price 48, neatly bound. 


: ‘ ‘ 

Le Page’s Petit Musee de Litte- 

RATURE FRANCAISE. ELEGANT EXTRACTS from the 

most EMINENT “WKITERS of FRANCE, in PROSE and 

VERSE; with Chronological and Critical Notices of French Lite- 

rature, from the Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. In one 
vol. 12ino. handsomely bound, price 5s. 


NEW HAND-BOOK OF FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
For the Use of Families at Home and Travellers Abroad. 


Le Page’s French Prompter: a 


COMPLETE HAND-BOOK of CONVERSATION, Alphabeti- 
cally arranged, so as to obviate all difficulty of reference ; forming 
at once a perfect English and French Dictionary, and a complete 
Manual of Conversation, as it gives at each word all the phrases 
relating to it which are heard daily io — families. Third 
Edition, in a neat pocket volume. price 58. bound. 

* This is far superior to the ordinary books of the sort : by look- 
ing at the English word or phrase, you are immediately informed 


of the equivalent French word or phrase.”— Economist. 


Cherville’s First Step to French; 


indispensable to, and in harmony with, atl French Grammars: 
being a Collection of Progressive Familiar Conversations, in French 
and in English, showing a Parallel betweeu the Pronunciation, 
Etymology, Accidence, and Idioms of the Parts of Speech, in both 
1 with G tical Observations on a New Plan. New 
and Improved Edition, with Additions, price 38. a 

* As an elementary book, we have seeu_ none whose plan is better 
adapted to insure a sound and comprehensive knowledge of the 
language.”— Observer. 


BEST ENGLISH GRAMMAR EVER PUBLISHED. 
New Edition, price 1s. bound in cloth, 


: 
An Elementary English Gram- 
MAR, upon an entirely new principle, especially adapted, by its 
simplicity and its numerous exercises, for the junior classes in 
schools, forprivate tuition, or for self-instruction. 
e Kev. W. H. PINNOCK. : 

“ Pinnock’s Grammar 9s issued into the world by Effirgham 
Wilson is the best and clearest that has ever appeared, and ought 
at once to supersede every other book of its class.” _ : 

United Service Magazine. 
GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
This dey, in a neat pocket volume, 2. 6d. bound, 


Composition and Punctuation 


FAMILIAKLY EXPLAINED for those who have neglected the 
study of Grammar ; and wherein Foreigners who may be learning 
English will also find information calculated to facilitate thei 
progress in the under-tanding of the language. 
b JUSTIN BRENAN. P 
Sixth Edition, considerably augmented, and carefully rev joed 
throughout. E n 

“ We have read this little book with much satisfaction. 
thing of the kind has been long wanted, and the want is now very 
ingeniously supplied."— Edinburgh Literary Journal 


London: Erringuam Wi1son, Royal Exchange; 








of Fashion’ is a most exciting novel, which we think will become 
very popular.”— Globe, 
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REVIEWS 


History of Trial by Jury. By William Forsyth, 

M.A. Parker & Co. 

Wnuuite perhaps there is scarcely a household 
hrase more familiar to our ears than “trial by 
ury,” and while there are few more important, 
it is rather singular that no history of this truly 
English institution should hitherto have appeared 
amongst us. ‘‘ The rise and growth of the jury 
system,” as Mr. Forsyth justly remarks, “is a 
subject which ought to interest not only the 
lawyer, but all who value the institutions of 
England,”—and therefore he has sought in the 
work now before us “to investigate its origin 
and trace its history until it assumed the well- 
defined form and office with which we are all so 
familiar.”’ 

If “trial by jury,” however, has not been 
as yet treated in a separate work, few subjects 
have awakened more attention or more baffled 
the research of those who endeavoured to trace 
its origin. Early writers, who on all subjects 
liked “to begin at the beginning’’—and who 
belonged to an age when the fabulous division 
of Great Britain among the three sons of King 
Brute was actually appealed to as the legal 
ground of the supremacy of England, and 
when the franchises of Old London were boasted 
of as being “like, and after the manner of, Old 
Troy’”—naturally enough claimed for the insti- 
tution of trial by jury a most remote antiquity. 
Indeed, on this point Blackstone himself agrees; 
—terming it ‘a trial that hath been used time out 
of mind in this nation, and seems to have been 
coeval with the first civil government thereof.” 
Spelman, however, was uncertain whether to 
attribute the origin of this system to the Saxons 
or to the Normans,—while Hickes and Du 
Cange, though assigning its introduction to the 
Normans, ascribe its origin to the Gothic 
nations, The most popular opinion—nor is it un- 
supported by names of note—views trial by jury 
as one of the many benefits conferred by Alfred 
the Great upon our forefathers; but later research 
has completely disproved the correctness of this 
notion,—and thus, the fine prize cartoon, however 
deserving its praise as a work of Art, must rank as 
to historical truth with the fictions of King Lear 
and King Arthur. “Some writers,” our author 
remarks, “ attribute the origin of trial by jury to 
anational recognition of the principle that no 
man ought to be condemned except by the voice 
of his fellow citizens ;”—* but then,” he further 
remarks, ‘‘ how can we account for the fact that 
in England alone the system was developed into 
its modern form,—and that, while amidst all the 
freedom of Anglo-Saxon institutions it was un- 
known, it first assumed a distinct and historical 
character under the reign of a Norman king?” 
The following remarks are excellent, and illus- 
trate the principles which have guided our 
author in the elaborate work before us.— 

“ In endeavouring to trace the origin of any insti- 
tution which has come down to us from remote anti- 
quty, we must carefully consider under what aspect 
it appears when first noticed by contemporary 
writers, This often differs widely from the form 
and character which it acquires in the slow growth 
of years, and yet its identity may be proved with as 
much certainty as that of the river whose well-head 
18 a Spring oozing out of a grassy bed, and which 
swells into a broad expanse of waters before it loses 
itself in the ocean. We shall only be deceived if 
we fix our attention upon its maturity rather than 
ts infancy; upon its end rather than its beginning. 
In constitutional history this is eminently true. We 
must deal with institutions as philology does with 
words. To ascertain the derivation of the latter we 
tesolve them into their earliest known forms, and 
these are often the only clue whereby we can discover 








the stock from which they sprung, and the meaning 
they primarily bore. So in the case of Trial by 
Jury:—we must determine the point of time when 
it is first mentioned as an historical fact, and see what 
were then its characteristic features. We must know 
its primitive form, and observe in what point of view 
it was looked upon by the writers of the early ages. 
The subsequent changes it has undergone will not 
throw much light upon its origin—nay, they rather 
tend to mislead us by suggesting false analogies and 
wrong points of comparison; and many a specious 
but mistaken theory on the subject would have 
been avoided, if due attention had been paid to the 
accounts of the true nature of the tribunal which we 
find in the pages of Glanvill and Bracton, and of 
which we find incidental notice in contemporary 
annals and records.” 

‘‘We must be careful also,’ the author re- 
marks, ‘‘ not to mistake partial resemblances for 
complete identity.’’ Thus, many have viewed the 
Teutonic compurgators as a regular jury, because 
they were mostly twelve in number, and their 
mee were conclusive of the matter of dispute.— 

“ But sufficient attention has not been paid to 

what is the distinctive characteristic of the system ; 
namely, that the Jury consists of a body of men 
taken from the community at large, summoned to 
Jind the truth of disputed facts, who are quite distinct 
from the judges or court. Their office is to decide 
upon the effect of evidence, and thus inform the 
court truly upon the question at issue, in order that 
the latter may be enabled to pronounce a right 
judgment. But they are not the court itself, nor do 
they form part of it; and they have nothing to do 
with the sentence which follows the delivery of their 
verdict. Moreover, they are not members of any 
class or corporation, on whom, as distinct from the 
rest of their fellow-citizens, is imposed the task of 
taking part in judicial enquiries. They are called 
upon to serve as the particular occasion arises, and 
then return to their usual avocations and pursuits, 
so as to be absolutely free from any professional bias 
or prejudice. Few writers when speculating on the 
rise of the jury, have kept this principle of its being 
separate from the court and employed solely to de- 
termine questions of fact steadily in view.” 
—Yet, this is the grand distinctive point. In 
his second chapter, Mr. Forsyth investigates 
the character of the ancient tribunals of Scandi- 
navia, and proves that their so-called juries 
were either actual judges, or compurgators. In 
the third, he takes a view of the legal tribunals 
of ancient Germany, and considers that ‘‘ some 
striking points of resemblance may be traced 
between the functions of our juries and those of 
the old German witnesses. Indeed, they so far 
coincided that, it is remarkable that in this coun- 
try alone that institution was developed from a 
state of things so nearly similar. Why it should 
have been unknown on the Continent, and yet 
have flourished with so much vigour in England, 
is a problem” the solution of which he inclines 
to assign to the institution in Germany of the 
Scabini under Charlemagne. These were sole 
judges of facts as well as of law, and thus com- 
bined the whole judicial functions. These 
ancient German tribunals, although sometimes 
tumultuous from the numbers that attended, 
were not deficient in imposing forms. The pre- 
siding officer held a staff or wand in his hand, 
and alone sat on a chair, which was frequently 
of stone, while the other members of the court 
were seated below him on a bench. It was also 
directed that he should sit cross-legged ‘ to sig- 
nify the repose and gravity proper to his office:” 
—an old law further prescribing, with laughable 
minuteness, that he should sit “like a grim- 
looking lion, with the right foot crossed over 
the left!” 

In his next chapter, Mr. Forsyth enters upon 
the investigation of the Anglo-Saxon judicial 
system.— 

“Of the exact mode in which trials were con- 
ducted in these courts we know little; but the Anglo- 





Saxon laws, and contemporary annals, make frequent 
mention of two classes of witnesses, who play a most 
important part in the judicial proceedings of the time, 
and of whom it is necessary to speak somewhat in 
detail. These consisted, 1, of compurgators, who 
supported by their oaths the credibility of a party 
accused of a crime or engaged in a suit; and, 2, of 
persons appointed to attest transactions, in order 
that their evidence might be available afterwards in 
case of dispute. * * It is perhaps hardly correct to 
call the compurgators witnesses, for they did not 
make their appearance in court to testify that they 
had witnessed anything relating to the facts in dis- 
pute, but merely to vouch for the trustworthiness of 
the party on behalf of whom they came forward. 
But even now we use the expression ‘ witnesses to 
character,’ and we may therefore with equal pro- 
priety apply the term to the compurgators, whose 
office was so closely analogous. They resembled in 
some respects the laudatores of the Roman law.” 


The chief difference between these and the 
compurgators was, that the latter pledged their 
belief on oath that the accused had not sworn 
falsely. Indeed, if a man charged with a debt 
or crime denied it on oath and procured acertain 
number of persons to swear that they believedhim, 
he had ieclaanons given in his favour, unless the 
opposite party could produce more compurgators 
on his side. The usual number of compurgators 
was twelve.— 


“ But it-was not in all cases that compurgation 
was allowed. In some crimes of open violence, or 
when a man was taken in the mainour with the red 
hand, or other proofs of guilt upon him, he could not 
clear himself by adducing persons to swear to their 
belief in his innocence. The process in this case 
was different. It was no longer a contest of oath 
against oath—i.e. the oath of the accuser against 
the oaths of the accused and his compurgators. The 
former indeed swore to the truth of the charge, and 
in this he was supported by the oaths of a competent 
number of friends, but the latter was obliged to sub- 
mit to the ordeal in order that by the judgment of 
God his guilt or innocence might be made manifest. 
* * The ordeal was also to be undergone in the fol- 
lowing cases: 1. Where a person accused was unable 
to adduce a sufficient number of compurgators ; 
2. Where he had been notoriously guilty of perjury 
on a previous occasion; 3. Where he was not a 
freeman ; unless his Alaford, or lord, swore to his 
belief in his innocence, or bought him off by paying 
the wergild. But it seems that even when the or- 
deal was requisite, the accused was obliged pre- 
viously to take an oath that he was innocent in the 
sight of the law (mid folcrihte unscyldig). The 
ordeal was of three kinds: 1. The ordeal of hot 
iron, in which the accused had to take up and carry 
for a certain distance a mass of hot iron of a pound 
weight ; 2. The ordeal of hot water, in which he 
had to take out of a pitcher of boiling water a stone 
hanging by a string, at a depth equal to the length 
of his own hand. In some cases he had to undergo 
the triple ordeal (thryfeald lada), in which the iron 
was increased to three pounds weight, or the stone 
was sunk in the water to the depth of his elbow. 
2. The Corsnaed, or ordeal of the accursed morsel. 
This consisted in making the accused person swallow 
a piece of bread, accompanied with a prayer that it 
might choke him if he were guilty. Godwin, the 
powerful Earl of Kent, and father of Harold, was 
currently believed to have died in the act of attempt- 
ing to swallow the corsnaed.” 

The second class of witnesses were those 
appointed by the law to attest bargains; “ for, 
secresy and concealment were deemed to be 
almost conclusive evidence of fraud or crime,— 
and as such they were treated by the Anglo- 
Saxon law.” — 

“ When one of the legally appointed witnesses 
appeared in court to give evidence respecting a 
transaction which he had attested, he took the fol- 
lowing oath: —‘ In the name of Almighty God! as 
I here for N. in true witness stand, unbidden and 
unbought, so I with my eyes oversaw, and with 
my ears overheard, that which I with him say.’ 
And the defendant was himself obliged to take an 
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oath (corresponding to the plea of nil debet) in the 
following form :—‘ In the name of the living God I 
owe not to NV. scot (sceatt) or shilling, or penny or 
penny’s worth; but I have discharged to him all 
that I owed him so far as our verbal contracts were 
at first.’”’ } 

On the whole, it appears as the result of this 
investigation that ‘ out of the different elements 
which continyed in full force under the Anglo- 
Normans was produced at last the institution of 
the jury. As yet it had no visible existence; 
but the idea was implied in the requirement 
that disputed questions should be determined 
by the voice of sworn witnesses taken from the 
neighbourhood, and deposing to the truth of 
what they had seen or heard.” 

In his chapter on the Anglo-Norman period, 
Mr. Forsyth, with Sir Francis Palgrave and 
Mr. Hallam, opposes the notion so general until 
deeper research had proved its utter fallacy, that 
the Norman Conquest effected any changes in 
the legal system of the Anglo-Saxons. Indeed, 
so far from this being the case,— 

“ There can be no doubt that it was the intention 
of William I. that his English subjects should con- 
tinue to enjoy the rights and usages to which they 
had been accustomed under the laws of their Anglo- 
Saxon king of the line of Cerdic. But it is equally 
certain that much injustice and oppression were 
practised by his Norman followers, who knowing 
nothing of these laws were disposed to trample upon 
the Anglo-Saxons as a conquered races and we can 
easily conceive how often, in the insolence of: suc- 
cessful invasion, might must have triumphed over 
right, and caused an apprehension on the part of 
the English, that they would soon lose their dearly- 
cherished customs, and be subject in all things to the 
(to them) unknown laws and caprice of their Nor- 
man tyrants. They therefore fondly looked back to 
the time of Edward the Confessor, the last of their 
legitimate sovereigns, as that when they enjoyed 
their natural rights and customs without foreign 
interference, and were loud in their clamours to 
William to restore to them the laws of that king 
—meaning thereby, as I conceive, not any particular 
code enacted by him—but the laws which prevailed 
in his reign, and which had been handed down for 
generations from their forefathers, and were the in- 
heritance of every Anglo-Saxon freeman. This view 
agrees with the expressions used by William in the 
proclamation or charter addressed by him in 1070, 
to William, Bishop, and Godfrey, Portreeve, and all 
the burgers in London, French and English, in which 
he says, that his will is that they all should have the 
laws which they possessed in the days of king Ed- 
ward. * * The most important changes in our judi- 
cial system made by the Conqueror were, |, the sepa- 
ration of the spiritual and temporal courts; 2, the 
introduction of the combat, or duel, as a means of 
determining civil suits and questions of guilt or inno- 
cence; and, 3, the appointment of justiciars, to ad- 
minister justice throughout the realm.”’ 

With regard to trial by battle, Sir Francis 
Palgrave thinks that, notwithstanding the silence 
of the Anglo-Saxon laws and records on this 
subject, it may have existed previously :—for im- 
mediately after the Conquest, the “ witnesses of 
the Church of Worcester offered to become the 
champions of St. Mary, and defend the rights 
of Bishop Wulstan by combat against the claims 
of the Abbot of Evesham.” 

The “justices in eyre (justitiarii itinerantes) 
were first established in 1176 by Henry the 
Second, when, in a great council at Northamp- 
ton, he divided the realm into six parts, and 
appointed three travelling justices to go each 
circuit,—so that the number was eighteen in 
all.”” Three years afterwards they were reduced 
to fifteen. That point, however, which mainly 
distinguishes the proceedings in the Anglo- 
Norman courts from those of the Anglo-Saxons 
was, ‘‘the choosing a limited number of probi 
homines to represent the community and give 
testimony for them.’’ Eventually— 

“As the use of juries became more frequent, and 
the advantages of employing them in the decision of 








disputes more ifest, the wit who formed the 
secta of a plaintiff began to give their evidence before 
them, and, like the attesting witnesses to deeds, fur- 
nished them with that information which in theory 
they were supposed to previously respecting 
the cause of quarrel. The rules of evidence now 
became more strict, and except as regards the right 
of the jury to found their verdict upon their own 
private knowledge, of which we shall speak presently, 
the trial was conducted on much the same principles 
as at the present day.” 

The “right of challenge,” so necessary to 

impartiality in a trial, has existed from the 
earliest times,—and so have ‘‘attaints and new 
trials.’’ But it was reserved for the days of 
the Tudors to summon juries before the Star 
Chamber or Privy Council and fine them for 
obnoxious verdicts. Sir Thomas Smith, though 
speaking in the reign of Elizabeth on this 
subject, makes the important admission that 
“these doings were even then of many /ac- 
counted very violent, tyrannical, and contrary 
to the liberty and custom of the realm of Eng- 
land.” —The grand juryis an ancient institution, 
apparently coeval with the perfecting of the pre- 
sent form of trial by jury. It was at an early 
period made imperative by statute that present- 
ments of offences— 
“should rest upon the finding of twelve men at least. 
Thus by 13 Edw. I. c. 13, it was enacted that 
sheriffs in their ‘tourns’ should cause their ‘ inquests 
of malefactors to be taken by lawful men, and by 
twelve at the least, which shall put their seals to 
such inquisitions; and those that shall be found culp- 
able by such inquests they shall take and imprison, 
as they have used aforetimes to do.’ And to prevent 
persons being put upon their trial owing to false and 
malicious accusations, to gratify private revenge, it 
was enacted in the reign of Edward III. (a.p. 
1368), that ‘no man be put to answer without pre- 
sentment before justices or matter of record, or by 
due process and writ original, according to the old 
law of the land.’ * * I believe the first notice of a 
Grand Inquest occurs in the Liber Assisarum, for 
the 42nd year of the reign of Edward III. A 
commission of oyer and terminer had been issued 
to Thorp and Lodel, justices, for the counties of 
Essex, Hertford, Cambridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk ; 
and when at Chelmsford they called upon the bailiffs 
of each hundred of the county to return their inquests 
or panels, And afterwards ‘the sheriff returned a 
panel of knights, which was the grand inquest (le 
grand enquest).’ Most. probably it was the duty of 
this grand inquest to inquire at large for every hun- 
dred in the county, in case there should be any 
omissions or malpractices on the part of the hun- 
dredors who took the smaller inquests; and as the 
latter were frequently called upon to sit on assises 
and juries in civil causes, this double office would be 
felt to be a burthen from which they would be glad 
to escape, by throwing the duty of making present- 
ments as much as possible upon the knights of 
the grand inquest. ‘Thus the presentments by the 
knights, instead of being merely, as at first, supple- 
mental to those of the hundredors, gradually usurped 
altogether the place of the latter; and the system of 
the grand jury as it at present exists was fully deve- 
loped.”’ 

The jury “ de medietate lingue”’ has generally 
been referred to the reign of Edward the Third; 
but Mr. Forsyth points out a deed in Rymer’s 
‘ Foedera,’ granted by Edward the First in the 
thirty-first year of his reign, in which, among 
other provisions for the protection and conve- 
nience of foreign merchants sojourning within 
the realm, he concedes “that in all pleas in which 
merchants are impleaded, except in capital 
cases, half, the inquest shall consist of foreign 
merchants residing in the city or town.” In the 
Statute of the Staple, however, of Edward the 
Third, it was enacted that when both mer- 
chants were foreigners, the jury should be all 
foreigners,—but when one was a foreigner and 
the other a denizen, half the jury should be 
foreigners and half denizens. Illustrations of 
our early legal usages like this are important 





to the inquirer into the state of our forefathers 
as well. as to ‘the . legal student. England 
must have been a commercial country of some 


standing even at the close of the thirteenth 
century, for such a law as the first to haye 


been enacted,—while the later statute seems 
to prove how highly the privileges of the Eng- 
lish trial by jury were woudl and at the same 
time to show how willing our forefathers were 
that the foreigner himself should participate in 
its benefits. Let the reader one at the 
French laws relating to foreigners there even 
down to the time of the Revolution, and mark 
the wide difference. 

In his twelfth chapter, Mr. Forsyth discusses 
at length “the proper province of the jury;” 
especially with reference to the question 
whether they are simply judges of facts, or, 
as many popular writers have maintained, of 
the law also, —and he decides that they are 
legally judges only of the former. In the fol- 
lowing chapters, the author es in review 
“the jury system in Scotland,” “the jury in 
America,” “trial by jury in France and other 
parts of the Continent,” and “the introduction 
of trial by jury into the criminal procedure in 
Germany.” In his specimens of criminal proce- 
dure here, which trial by jury was intended to 
supersede, Mr. Forsyth gives ample proof of the 
necessity for it, both from the eloquent plead- 
ings of f euerbach and from illustrations of what 
has actually taken place. “This is part of the 
testimony of Feuerbach,—a jurist from his high 
standing well entitled to be heard.— 


“The accused is separated from his judges; they 
see him not; they hear him not; only through the 
medium of third persons does his voice and the cry 
of his defence reach them. They hear not the wit- 
nesses who speak for or against him; the living words 
of his lips must first be reduced to the cold form of 
a written record before they can touch the feelings 
of those who have to pronounce his doom. The in- 
vestigation itself is as mysterious from the beginning 
to the end as is the ultimate decision. Without sup- 
port, without an advocate, the accused stands alone 
before the inquisitor, who has, perhaps, already con- 
demned him in his heart, who puts forth all his strength 
to prove him guilty, because his reputation is enhanced 
by the number of convictions he can obtain. The 
law indeed prescribes that the officer shall deal im- 
partially to discover innocence as well as guilt; it 
forbids him to use any stratagem which may entrap 
the innocent, or extort by compulsion what ought to 
be only a voluntary confession, and to record every- 
thing faithfully, without addition, omission, or alter- 
ation. But what are laws whose requirements are 
not fulfilled; which the honest need not, and the dis- 
honest transgress with impunity? * * Out of his 
lonely cell the prisoner is led to the equally lonely 
examination chamber; that workshop where the arrows 
are forged which are directed against liberty and life. 
Except by special favour he neither sees nor knows 
who are his accusers ; nor does he see the witnesses 
against him except when they are suddenly confronted 
with him in order to induce a confession.” 


The length of time occupied, too, is enormous 
—and most revolting when we bear in mind that 
justice is scarcely justice unless it be speedy. 
In the year 1830 a Danish ambassador was 
found dead in the duchy of Aldenburgh, and 
suspicion fell on his two servants. They were 
arrested and kept in prison for six years, during 
which time their examinations filled six thow 
sand pages!” At length, they were acquitted 
as entirely innocent by the Faculty of Jurists. 
Against this judgment the public prosecutor 
appealed, and they were again imprisoned. At 
length, in the eighth year of their captivity, one 
was fully acquitted, but the other only om 

aying the costs of his maintenance in Jal and 
Pralf the expenses of the process against him! 
In another case as recent, so little could the 
Faculty of Jurists agree, that a man having been 
accused of poisoning his mother, his wife, and 
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several other rsons,—that of Gittingen ac- 
i him a his mother, but fousd him 

iIty of the rest. On reference to the Faculty 
fo eidelberg, they pronounced him innocent 
of all the crimes except the murder of the wife, 
about which, however, they expressed doubts. 
On appeal, eight years dun, to the Supreme 

Court at Parchim, he was declared innocent of 
gli these crimes,—and the following year this 
yerdict was found to be correct, a prisoner 
having confessed that he was the perpetrator. 
We think that twelve good men and true of an 
English jury would have taken a clearer view 
of the evidence than these three “ Faculties of 
jurists.” The following story is even more 
revolting than the other.— 

#Some years ago a highway robbery and murder 
was committed on the road leading from Cassel to 
Fulda, and a poor schoolmaster was taken up on 
suspicion of being the assassin. He was thrown into 
prison, and after he had been there wearied by soli- 
tary confinement, interrupted only by attempts to 
extort from him an avowal of guilt, suddenly in the 
dead of midnight there appeared before him a figure 
like a ghost, in a sheet stained with blood, which with 
awful threatenings commanded him to confess. The 
horror-stricken wretch obeyed, and upon the strength 
of that confession he was condemned todeath. Before, 
however, the sentence was executed, the real murderer 
was discovered, and the life of the innocent man was 
saved. But it was too late: he left his prison indeed, 
but itwas only to become the inmate of a madhouse. 
The ghost had been dressed up by the authorities for 
the occasion, and they no doubt prided themselves 
upon the success of their stratagem, until the Provi- 
dence of God revealed the truth.” 

Well may we feel a just pride in our “ trial 
by jury”! The last two — of the work, 
‘lustrations of Trial by Jury in the case 
of English State Prosecutions,’ and ‘The Jury 
considered as a Social, Political, and Judicial 
Institution,’ abound with interesting and im- 
portant remarks. The great influence of this 
valuable institution on the national character, in 
its “love of fair play and abhorrence of in- 
justice” —in ‘‘its making the people in great 
measure responsible for the purity of the pro- 
ceedings of the courts of law’—in its main- 
taining “the basis, and, as it were, taproot, of 
that enlightened freedom which distinguishes 
the Anglo-Saxon race, the principle of self- 
government”— is forcibly pointed out ;— nor 
can we better close our review of this very in- 
teresting work than by quoting the concluding 
remarks,— 

“It has been strongly said, that ‘ the whole estab- 
lishment of King, Lords, and Commons, and all the 
laws and statutes of the realm, have only one great 
object, and that is, to bring twelve men into a jury- 
box.’ This is hardly an exaggeration. For to what 
end is the machinery of the constitution employed 
but to give every man his due, and protect all in the 
enjoyment of their property, liberty, and rights? 
And the twelve men in the jury-box are in this 
country the great court of appeal, when in the case 
of the humblest as well as the most exalted citizen, 
these or any of these are attacked. Long may it be 
80! and while other nations are heaving with the 
throes of revolution, and regard their polity with 

tent, long may the characteristics of England 
be her attachment to the institutions handed down 
to us by our forefathers—her confidence in the pure 
and upright administration of justice—and her rever- 
ence for the law!” 

We need not go further into an account of 
this work to prove that Mr. Forsyth has made 
2 Important contribution to our historical and 
institutional literature. 





Men and Women of France, during the Last 
Century. 3 vols. Bentley. 

FoR a certain class of readers whose object is 

mere amusement there is no more abundant 
orehouse of piquant anecdote and elegant per- 


modern French society. The sayings and 
doings of the old French noblesse were the 
very sublimation of what clever and selfish 
people must say and do, in order to avoid the 
simple plan of taking life in earnest. A candid 
and liberal judgment may detect good even in 
the most mischievous and degraded characters, 
—the great laws of Nature are at work in the 
desert as well as in the flower-garden;—but 
after the fullest recognition of the brilliant wit 
and superficial elegance which distinguished the 
salons of Paris in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the living picture is a sad and a fear- 
ful one. The science and art of heartless no- 
thingness, though carried to perfection, though 
seasoned by wit and enlivened by bons-mots, is 
a miserable juggle after all.—Nevertheless, re- 
fraining for a moment from any attempt to 
moralize this spectacle, it is possible to dip 
lightly into the works of Marmontel or those of 
the Duc de St. Simon with a result on the mind 
of the reader of a very peculiar kind, and which 
fashionable exclusives especially will do well to 
recollect. The elegant triflers of the nineteenth 
century, who have neither wills nor tastes ex- 
cept as prescribed or permitted @ /a mode, who 
vary their costume, go to see the hippopotamus, 
or chatter over the last revived medizval no- 
tion, with about the same degree of inanity, may 
gain a lesson or two by observing the energy 
and perfect abandon with which their prede- 
cessors of a hundred years ago did and talked 
— the same things as they now do. In ex- 
ternal refinement and in the semblance of amia- 
bility, in that bland and smiling courtesy which 
sets people at ease they know not why, the 
fashionables of that age would seem to have 
had the advantage over the exquisites of the 
present. It is difficult to say ele profligacy 
is, or is not, mitigated by politeness, but there 
can be no doubt that selfishness is less disagree- 
able when other people are not bored by it. 
The unhappy mortals who lounge at clubs too 
idle to talk, or vegetate at watering-places too 
weary to do anything, would derive benefit from 
a little imitation of the ingenuity and manners 
of the friends of Du Deffand or Geoffrin. Some 
advantage is gained by being able to waste one’s 
time, talk about nothing, or get rid of the “blue 
devils,” upon a systematic plan. The ladies 
supped and sinned in the most approved and 
fascinating fashion,—the men fought and gam- 
bled with a chivalrous respect for etiquette 
uite appalling; and whether sinning, supping, 
y mtn or gambling, all parties constantly 
found something agreeable or piquant to say. 
But to thinkers as well as to triflers—to the 
contemplative as well as to the frivolous—this 
subject is also full of interest, though the attrac- 
tions which it offers are of a very different de- 
scription. The works of Voltaire, of Rousseau, 
and of Diderot are in the hands of every well- 
educated man; and if those works are to be 
read in a catholic spirit, freed from the imper- 
tinencies of ignorant or misinformed cant, a 
knowledge of the era in which these authors 
lived, of the prejudices which they attacked, of 
the opponents which they encountered, and of 
the temptations to which they were exposed, is 
eaten necessary. The circumstances which 
led to the publication of the ‘ Encyclopédie’— 
the besom which lacerated the noble sympa- 
thies, but effectually swept away the prejudices 
of the age—the lives and characters of D’Alem- 
bert and of Buffon, of Montesquieu, Quesnai 
and Turgot, will possess much interest for the 
student of science and of philosophic politics. 
The volumes under notice are chiefly drawn 
from the numerous memoirs and autobiogra- 
hies of the period. The ‘ Bibliothéque des 
tle edited by M. Barriére, and pub- 





than that afforded by the memoirs of 


lished a few years back by Didot—the ‘ Cor- 


respondance Littéraire’ of Grimm—and the 
‘Mémoires Secrets’ of Duclos, appear to have 
been laid under frequent contribution, though 
the author very seldom gives his authorities, 
Several anecdotes are added from sources ap- 
parently new, or at least not generally known, 
—interspersed with many observations and re- 
flections, which, if not always quite original, 
are generally pertinent and sensible. The style 
of thought whenever the author speaks for him- 
self, the views of men and things in general, 
and a peculiarly characteristic liveliness of dic- 
tion and personification of abstract terms, are 
unmistakeably French. Whether the writer be 
a Frenchman or not, his English is idiomatic, 
and he treats his subject in a pleasing and easy 
manner. 

In the lives of Watteau, Boucher and the 
Vanloos, some artist-like criticism is given on 
the paintings of those masters. Here is what is 
said of the works of Greuze.— 

“ The most original painter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, after Watteau, is Greuze. There is a certain 
family likeness, besides, between these two painters. 
If Watteau’s peasants are the peasants of a comedy, 
are not Greuze’s sometimes those of a melodrama ? 
Watteau enchants us on his stage, Greuze touches 
us on his; despite certain grimaces, Greuze has 
warmth and sensibility; he carries the beholders 
with him, who feel rather the effect than the truth of 
the scene before them. That which first strikes the 
attention in the figures and colours of Greuze, is a 
certain voluptuous air thrown over the whole,—the 
jéte air of Watteau. Greuze loved womankind 
sionately. Watteau loved the opera to infatuation. 
This is the whole secret. Watteau only attracts the 
eyesand speaks tothe imagination : Greuze attracts the 
eyes, and speaks to the heart. A critic has remarked 
very properly that the painter of the Broken Pitcher 
has given a sort of voluptuous air to his representa- 
tions of virtue. In fact, Greuze even in his purest 
works awakes a sentiment in us which is more earthly 
than austere. It is the very feeling of his age. But 
are not the best historians of the eighteenth century 
the painters?—painters who cared little, too, about 
painting historical pictures. The learned will never 
tind more reliable annals than the canvasses of Wat- 
teau, Rigaud, La Tour, Boucher, the Vanloos. The 
eighteenth century terminated with the Revolution ; 
David is a painter of the nineteenth.” 

The character of Diderot is well drawn.— 
“Tf he had his heart open to all passions, good 
and fatal, he also had a heart open to all charities. 
He did not sing of Nature, like all the poets and 
philosophers of his time, but he loved it. No one 
had in so high a degree the profound feeling of uni- 
versal life. This man, who knew so much, who knew 
everything except the beginning and the end, was 
surprised, astonished like a child, at the sight of the 
woods which thought and moved, of the waters which 
flowed on for ever, of the harvest which each year 
regilded the earth. He plucked an ear of wheat 
and a flower; he looked toward heaven; he interro- 
gated his heart.—‘ What are you about, my friend 
Diderot?’ asked Grimm one day, when the philoso- 
pher stood thinking in the open country. —‘I am 
listening,’ he replied. —‘ Who is speaking to you?" 
‘Nature!’—‘ Well?’—‘ It is Hebrew: the heart 
understands, but the mind is not placed high 
enough.’ ” 

The history of the fall of the Jesuits is suffi- 
ciently curious to bear repetition. Father de 
Sacy, a Jesuit of eminence, and of frank and 
gentlemanly address, was introduced to Madame 
de Pompadour as her new confessor. She re- 
ceived him in the most amiable manner, being 
anxious to conciliate the Jesuits, who had hither- 
to been her enemies, and, at the same time, to 
retain a confessor who would absolve her’ from 
all sins committed at court.— 

“Once declared worthy of the protection of God 
by a Jesuit so distinguished as De Sacy, did she not 
become almost inviolable, and somewhat . sacred? 
She put into play all her seductions against her con- 
fessor. She never brought to bear more grace, skill, 





and beauty. The king would have been justified in 
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becoming jealous. Father de Sacy, who allowed 
himself to be captivated by the charming coquetry 
of a woman who was more haughty than a real 
queen, went seven or eight times to speak to her 
about confession, without desiring to confess her as 
yet. Was it not rather the prelude to a profane 
love, than a prelude to divine love? As the good 
city of Paris did not know how else to amuse itself 
at that time, it amused itself with this confession. 
Songs were composed about the confessor and his 
penitent. * * * The next morning there was 
great excitement among the Jesuits; they sum- 
moned before their Council of Ten the procureur- 
general of missions. He was obliged himself to 
confess. He was ordered, as a penance for his 


absolution, to refuse his counsels to the marchioness, 
‘and to excuse himself the best way he could, for 
having so long a time amused her. 

At the next interview, Father de Sacy boldly 


” 


remonstrated with his fair penitent on the im- 
morality of her life. She listened to his words 
with the calmness of a statue; and then burst 
forth,— 

“¢ Father, you are a fool, a rogue, a real Jesuit: 
do you understand? You have played with the em- 
barrassment in which you supposed I was involved. 
You wish, I know very well, you and the rest of you, 
to see me removed from the king; but I am as 
powerful as you think me weak and failing ; and in 
spite of all the Jesuits in the world, I will remain at 
court, while they themselves shall not only be driven 
from the court, but the kingdom also.’ From that 
day the fall of the Jesuits was decided.” 

We have said sufficient to characterize these 
lively and agreeable volumes. 





The Comic History of Rome. By the Author of 
‘The Comic History of England.’ Bradbury 
& Evans. 

TuE prosperity of Punch is not without its 

drawbacks. Our witty contemporary has done 

more than enough to diffuse throughout society 

a taste for jokes, conceits, and oddities of ex- 

a em The desire to be thought “funny” 

as become the literary mania of the time,—as 
the wish to be deemed “ miserable’ was under 
the Byron ascendency. Instead of ‘‘penning 

a stanza,” the youth who is now doomed “his 

father’s soul to cross” would very likely be 

found hammering at a joke, or carefully pre- 
paring some brilliant impromptu.—This action 
and reaction are natural, however inconvenient 
the results may prove. The young, just enter- 
ing life, are smitten with the prevailing taste as 
by a disease,—and in the ardour of their intel- 
lectual craving, they in turn demand yet more 
exciting food. Thus the slang of the tavern 
creeps into literature,—caricature passes out of 
its proper sphere,—and the spirit of farce, when 
called on to pander to this vicious appetite, seizes 
on subjects the most lofty and serious. Writers 
and readers suffer equally. A rage for puns and 
poyserte, however bad—for broad grins, 

y whatever means produced-—appears to be 
the only quality with which the writers of this 
trash consider it necessary to compliment their 
readers. 

Remarks of this kind arise naturally out of 
the perusal of Mr. A’Beckett’s ‘ Comic History 
of Rome’—the latest and not the least offensive 
production of the school. Even if the work 
were well done—if the wit were subtle, keen 
and luminous—if the satirical illustration had 
sting and truth—if the characterization abound- 
ed in such happy and suggestive touches as 
Sydney Smith could have thrown into it,—the 
graver objections to such treatment of a serious 
theme would still have been fatal to it as litera- 
ture. But the book has no one redeeming ele- 
ment. To truth, nature, story, character, it makes, 
like the class which we take it to represent, no 
formal claims;—but it is not even funny,— 
which we suppose it does claim to be. Wit 


in clusters—moderate puns, indifferent puns, 

bad puns; there they are, twenty or more on a 

age, altogether constituting the dreariest live- 

iness that we have encountered in our reading 

for many a day. 

We will not quote in our columns any of the 

worst, most worn, or most unintelligible jokes 

with which Mr. A’Beckett has indulged his 

reader. We are willing to take him at his best ; 

and extract a paragraph or two from what 

are evidently his choice and most laboured pas- 

sages. Take the following burlesque about the 

rise of C. Licinius, for example.— 

“ The man for the situation in which Rome then 

happened to be, was a certain C, Licinius, who had 

married the younger daughter of the patrician, M. 

Fabius. The lady was considcred to have wed below 
her station, and the Roman noses of her relatives 
were converted into snubs, by the habit of turning 
up for the purpose of snubbing her. Being ona 
visit with her sister, who was the wife of Servius Sul- 

picius, the Consular Tribune, she was one day 
alarmed by such a knocking at the door as she had 

never yet heard, and on inquiring the cause, she 
found that the lictors of old, like the modern feot- 

men, were in the habit of estimating, by the number 
of raps he was worth, the dignity of their master. 
The elder Fabia, perceiving her sister's surprise, 
took the opportunity of administering a rap on the 
knuckles, through the medium of the knocker, and 
observed, that if the latter had not married a low 
plebeian, she would have been accustomed to hearing 
her own husband knock as loud, instead of being 
obliged to knock under. The vanity of Fabia had 
received a blow which had deprived her of sense ; 
and the effect of the knocking at the door had been 
so stunning, that she could scarcely call her head her 
own. She was resolved that her husband should 
make as much noise in the world as her brother-in- 
law,—that he should gain an important post, and 
win the privilege of knocking as violently as he chose 
at his own threshold. Those who would supply a 
higher motive to the ambition of C. Licinius, have 
asserted that his wife must have been accustomed to 
the loud knockings at the house of her father, who 
had once been consul; but whether the young lady 
heard them, unless she remained at home to answer 
the door, may be an open question. Whatever may 
have been the spur used to stir up ambition in his 
breast, we, at all events, know the fact, that C. Lici- 
nius was elected a tribune of the people, in conjunc- 
tion with his friend Lucius Sextius; so that even if 
the former were roused by the knocker, it is not likely 
that ambition was hammered into the latter by the 
same ignobie instrument.” 


Or the following caricature of the grand old 
legend of Quintus Curtius.— 


“No sooner were the divisions of the people 
healed, than the city itself began to be torn to pieces 
in a most extraordinary manner. Rome was con- 
vulsed to its centre: the earth began to quake, and 
the citizens to tremble. A tremendous chasm ap- 
peared at length in the Forum ; and as the abyss 
yawned more and more, it was thought unsafe for the 
people to go to sleep over it. Some thought it was 
a freak of Nature, who, as if in enjoyment of the cruel 
sport she occasioned, had gone into convulsions, and 
split her sides. Others formed different conjectures ; 
but the chasm still remained,—a formidable open 
question. Some of the people tried to fill it up with 
dry rubbish, but they only filled up their own time, 
without producing the least effect upon the cavity. 
In vain did the largest contractors undertake the 
job, for it was impossible to contract the aperture, 
that, instead of being small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less, grew every day large by fits and starts, 
and horribly greater. At length the augurs were 
consulted, who, taking a view of the whole, an- 
nounced their conviction-that the perforation of the 
earth would continue, and that, in fact, it would 
become in time a frightful bore, if the most precious 
thing in Rome were not speedily thrown into it. 
Upon this, a young guardsman, named Marcus Cur- 
tius, fancying there could be nothing more precious 


. s —— —— 
a rapid act of horsemanship would be performed by 
M. Curtius; and as there is always great attraction 
in a feat which puts life in jeopardy, the attendanee, 
at a performance where death for the man and th. 
courser was a matter of course, was what we sho 
call numerous and respectable. All the rank and 
fashion of Rome occupied the front seats, at a Spec. 
tacle throwing everything else into the shade, and the 
performer himself into the very centre of the earth 
which was to prove to him a centre of so mug) 
gravity. Having cantered once or twice round the 
ring, he prepared for the bold plunge; but his hor» 
having looked before he leaped, began to plunge i 
a different direction. Taking another circuit, 4 
Curtius, spurred on by ambition, put his spurs into 
the animal's side, and the poor brute was hurriej 
into the abyss, though, had there been any way 
backing out, he would have eagerly jumped at ji, 
The equestrian performance was no sooner over, than 
the theatre of the exploit was immediately closed, an 
a lake arose on the spot, as if to mark the scene as 
one that might command a continued overflow. The 
place got the name of the Lacus Curtius, in honoy; 
of the hero, if such he may be called ; and his fate 
certainly involved the sacrifice of one of the most 
precicus articles in Rome, for it would have bee 
impossible to find in the whole city such a precious 
simpleton.” 

Our readers may see in the above favourable 
specimens how great an offence —even if the 
wit, or the humour, or whatever it may be, were 
better—would arise from the incongruity of its 
application to a grave theme. History, which 
professes to be the record of truths, is here 
formally perverted into a mystification. It is 
impossible to conceive a greater mistake of 
Art, if it were not a mistake of any other kind. 
Throughout his work, which Mr. A’Beckett 
professes to have written for the especial benefit 
of the young, the “ fun,’ such as it is, con- 
sists, when notin the puns, in the application of 
modern slang terms and ideas to ancient his- 
tory. ‘Thus, we have the Roman “gent,” the 
Roman “ fast man,”’ the Roman “ slow coach,” 
—and soon. The artist has done his work in the 
same spirit. Hannibal is dressed by him ina 
new paletot, Scipio in the regimentals of the 
“Blues,” the attendant of Caius Gracchus like 
a French “tiger.” The only good that can 
come of a work like this is, that by showing the 
vices of the school in their most offensive form 
it will go far to upset the school itself. It 
would be a gross mistake to call this the schoo 
of Punch. That wise though pleasant teacher 
must be gravely annoyed to see himself imitated 
in such an unwieldy mistake. 





























The Literature and Romance of Northen 
Europe: constituting a Complete History 4 
the Literature of Sweden, Denmark, Norwy 
and Iceland. By William and Mary Howitt 
2 vols. Colburn. 

Untin recently, the English reading public is 

general has been left in extraordinary ignorance: 

of the literary history of other countries. Eves 
now, with the exception of Ticknor's elaborait 

‘ History of Spanish Literature,’ we could hardly 

put our hands on any satisfactory work of this 

description in the English language. Such 
work, indeed, is not only a very laborious tass 
for the compiler, but it requires a combinatio! 
of knowledge, judgment, and taste which seldoa 
falls to the lot of any man.—These qualities 

seem to us especially requisite in treating of 3 

literature like that of modern Scandinavia. 
The modern literature of Europe had its four 

dation in two distinct principles,—which af 
the fall of the Roman Empire met and m led 
together. On one hand, there was the reine 
classic spirit of ancient civilization which cam4 
from the South,—on the other, were the les 
perfect but more masculine creations of 
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istic element recovered its force, and 
aid northwards, —and as far as it extended 
over the other, a fusion of the two took place, 
which was rogressive during the long period 
of the Middle Ages, and gradually formed the 
more healthy compound which we term Modern 
Literature. In Italy, the mixture took more of 
the Classic spirit—in Germany, more of the 
Teutonic. In France and in England, the two 
elements were more nicely balanced,—and cir- 
cumstances which it belongs to the history of 
those two countries to relate gave a higher tone 
to the whole. But in all these countries we have 
the true materials for a history of Literature, — 
for they present the changes, and revolutions, 
and developements which it is the business of the 
historian to depict. In fact, they give the history 
of the intellectual struggle between two races. 
But in the nations of the North we have nothing 
of this. The southern classical spirit did not 
extend so far; and they remained in possession 
only of their own primeval literature in a de- 
based form, until, at a very resent period, they 
formed their modern literature by merely copy- 
ing that of Germany, France, and England. 
We may say with truth, that the North had no 
middle ages. Wrapped up in the traditions of 
their native land, the men of the North seem 
to have gone on dreaming over them as they 
became more and more shadowy and indistinct, 
and nothing came from without to supply their 
ce. 

enh very circumstance, however, gives to the 
old Northern literature an interest for us which 
it would not otherwise possess,—inasmuch as 
we find in it the pure representative of that 
element which in our own old literature is seen 
only imperfectly and with much alloy. If we 
would know what were the mythology and 
romance of our forefathers before their conver- 
sion to Christianity, we must seek it in the 
Eddas, composed in Iceland by Saemund and 
Snorre et at a period when the majority 
of the Saxon myths had been long forgotten in 
England. Next to the Eddas in point of date 
came the Sagas, or stories of the North, heroic 
and historic,—which also belong to the earlier, 
or Icelandic, literature of the North. This litera- 
ture was preserved in obscure old manuscripts, 
which lay hidden until modern times; and after 
the establishment of Christianity in Iceland it 
lived only in the degenerate forms of fireside 
stories. Mr. Howitt says :— 


“Tn England, in Normandy, and in Germany, as 
wellas in Scandinavia, Odin and Thor, Frigga and 
Iduna, became mere names, and their deeds were 
no longer remembered as theirs; but those deeds, 
andthe miraculous belief which surrounded them, 
sull survived, and remain to this day the delight of 
the winter fireside of the peasantry of Germany and 
the North, and of the nurseries of all Northern 
Europe. Odin’s power of runes and magic spells 
have descended, it is true, to meaner hands; but in 
the popular stories they exercise an immense influ- 


ence, All the witch, fairy, and dragon lore, which 
the Asar brought out of the East, still animates the 
sagas of the nursery, though under strange metamor- 


phoses. But Odin’s horse Sleipner, and his ship 
‘kidbladner, are the prototypes of whole troops of 
such horses and fleets of such ships, in the wonder- 
world of modern romance. The waters of the Urdar- 
brunn and the apples of Iduna, are still sought under 
the names of the mountain of immortality and the 
apples of youth. The Valkyrior, the Valor, and 
Trollquinnor, still are extant in princesses, and 
Sotceresses with wonderful powers of magic, and of 
means of transporting themselves through the air. 
and ogres still burst if they remain above 
ground till the day breaks. Men and women are 
still transformed into beasts, birds, and fishes, as they 
were by the runic arts of old. The adventures of 
Thor, Loke, Odin, Heimdall, and others of the gods 
loved amazingly what, in modern slang phrase, 


‘Jack the Giant-killer,’ and wonderful younger sons, 
who became princes by the most extraordinary ex- 
ploits against giants and wizards. Siegfried's Nebel- 
kappe, his horse Grané, and his sword Gram, still 
figure largely in the coat of darkness, the sword of 
sharpness, and the horse of swiftness, in many a 
nursery hero's possession. In fact, the nursery lore 
of modern Europe consists of a mass of these meta- 
morphosed and popularized remains of the ancient 
Scandinavian religion. The spirit of the East, which 
Odin brought with him, is the spirit of the fireside 
romance, and especially the nursery romance of 
England at the present moment, even amid all the 
splendour of our accumulated knowledge, the stern 
facts of our scientific discoveries, and the roar of 
steam-cngines. It will be curious to notice how com- 
pletely all the heroes and the exploits of our nurseries 
are derived from our Scandinavian ancestors, having 
come down to us from them through a thousand 
years.” 


Many of these Scandinavian stories have been 
collected and published; and they are curious 
from their resemblance — though in a more 
primitive form—to those found in Germany, 
England, and other countries of Western Europe. 
The subjects of the old Scandinavian literature 
have also been handed down to us in another 
growed form—that of ballads,—which resem- 

le very much our own old poetry of the same 
class. Any one who has read the popular Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border may form a perfect 
idea of the character of the Northern visor, or 
ballad, without the necessity of our giving an 
example. These productions close the ancient 
literature of the Korth 3;—which was so little 
connected with its modern literature, and was 
divided from it by so wide a gulf, that we are 
inclined to think Mr. Howitt would have done 
better not to give to it so large a portion of his 
two volumes,—or rather to have made it a 
separate book. 

The chief fault of Mr. Howitt as a writer of 
literary history is, that he admires everything,— 
good, bad, or indifferent. Instead of giving a 
clear picture of its progress and revolutions, 
marked distinctly by its lights and shades, which 
should be brought into bold relief, he compiles 
and writes as though there were scarcely such 
a thing as a writer not worth speaking of in 
the literature with which he deals ;—and unfor- 
tunately he has succeeded in making us think 
that there are comparatively few of its writers 
who possess sufficient attractions to arrest our 
attention. The spirit in which Mr. Howitt 
writes is declared in the first sentence of the 
book,—where he expresses it as his opinion that, 
“amongst the many wonders of this world, there 
is none greater than the blindness of the writers 
of this and other countries to the transcendent 
influence of the blood and spirit of ancient Scan- 
dinavia on the English character.”—We confess 
to some share of the blindness alluded to, for we 
disbelieve in the alleged extent of this influence. 
Its assertion is one of those new systems which 
are taken up eagerly because they are extra- 
ordinary,—and one which has recently been 
placed before the public in a very exaggerated 
form by the Danish antiquary Worsaae. But 
far from proving that it is applicable in literary 
history, Mr. Howitt appears to us to have shown 
that this Scandinavian influence has been felt 
very little even in Scandinavia itself, — the 
modern literature of which has nothing national 
in its character. Both Denmark and Sweden 
borrowed first from Germany; the one im- 
mediately after the Reformation, the other when 
she had been brought into closer communication 
with central Europe by the exploits of her heroic 
monarch Gustavus Adolphus. Modern Danish 
literature may be considered as having really 
commenced with an imitation of ‘ The Creation’ 
of the French poet Du Bartas, completed in 





iscalled a lark, reappear continually in the lives of 


1622, but not published till 1661. It was fol- 





lowed by a series of poets of no great merit, 
until the appearance in the first half of the last 
century of the great dramatic and satiric poet 
Holberg. Another period of very second-rate 
writers intervened between Holberg and the 
next great Danish writer, Johannes Evald,—who 
first attained celebrity among his countrymen 
in the years 1769 and 1770. The examples of 
these first writers seem to have established in 
Denmark a taste for dramatic and lyric pro- 
ductions, which now form the mass of its 
literature. After Evald, writing became more 
decidedly a profession, and books of all kinds 
issued from the press in far greater numbers, — 
and, as might be expected, with more of medio- 
crity and less of decided talent. At the end or 
the last century and the beginning of the present 
Denmark was enlightened by two great literary 
stars, Baggesen and Rahbek,—poets and mis- 
cellaneous writers; while the older Northern 
legends and romances were gradually returning 
into favour, and became at length popular in 
the hands of the highly gifted Oehlenschliger. 
What folléws, is the literature of the present 
day,—of which William and Mary Howitt give 
a more rapid view. In most cases Mr. Howitt 
errs in overrating his authors,—especially the 
minor writers. This may be instanced in his 
account of Grundtvig, a name well known in 
England; who certainly does not deserve for 
his attainments in Anglo-Saxon literature the 
praise here bestowed on him. Grundtvig is a 
clergyman, and his reputation is founded chiefly 
on his talents as a preacher and a poet. In the 
latter capacity he possesses many of the faults 
as well as the beauties of the Northern writers. 
Their longer poems are in general too much 
laboured, and therefore heavy. It is in the 
shorter pieces that they excel ;—these are often 
distinguished by that peculiar beauty which 
arises from the simplicity of nature. The follow- 
ing is not an unfavourable sample of Grundtvig’s 
shorter poems.— 
The Mother- Tongue. 
The mother’s name is a heavenly sound 
As far as the blue sky bendeth ; 
The mother’s voice casts gladness round 
Where the iciest realm extendeth. 

Sweet in pleasure and sweet in woe, 

Sweet in life and in death also, 

And sweet in recollection. 


Our mother’s voice was the cradle song 
That soothed us beyond all other ; 

And sweetly soundeth the mother-tongue 
When the first-born lispeth ‘* Mother !" 


Our mother-tongue is that in which 

Our young souls first found expression ; 
And the lover knows no other speech 

To pour out his full heart's passion. 


*Twas spoken by all those kings of old 
Round whom our homage gathers, 

And by those warriors true and bold 
Whom we proudly call our fathers. 

Our mother-tongue, in the people’s mouth, 
With words of power it liveth ; 

"Tis loved in the North and in the South, 
And its echo the green wood giveth. 

Our mother-tongue, like a flowery wreath, 
Both high and low it enfoldeth ; 

Through it the souls of our fathers breathe, 
And the true heart fast it holdeth. 

Our hearts speak only our mother- tongue, 
They know no foreign translation ; 

"Tis it alone, whether written or sung, 
Which from sleep can rouse a nation. 
Our mother-tongue, by the sea-shore wild, 

And in deep woods, summer laden, 
How sweetly it sounds, from man or child, 
But sweetest from the lips of a maiden. 

Sweet in pleasure and sweet in woe, 
Sweet in life and in death also, 
And sweet in recollection. 


Danish literature has made a great advance 
in the present century,—and it has become, if 
anything, more national. Perhaps no country 
in Europe can boast a greater number of writers 
of talent than Denmark possesses at the present 
day; and yet, until the publication of the two 
volumes under review, their very names were 
unknown in this country. One, Christian An- 
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dersen, has been amongst us, and made himself 
known; and, as is usually the case under such 
circumstances, he has obtained perhaps a some- 
what greater reputation than he deserved, to the 
detriment of others of his countrymen. We are 
told of him :— 

“ Hans Christian Andersen is sufficiently known to 
the English reader by his romances, ‘The Impro- 
visatore, ‘O. T.,’ and ‘Only a Fiddler;’ by his 
Autobiography, and his Stories and Legends for the 
Young, introduced to the English public by ourselves. 
The following slight sketch of himself and his pro- 
ductions may therefore suffice. He was born in 1805, 
in Odense, where his father was a shoemaker. He 
first sought to attach himself to the theatre. He did 
not succeed very well there, but attracted the notice 
of powerful individuals, and, with the liberality to 
youthful genius so characteristic of Denmark, he was 
enabled to enter the University, and there passed his 
examination with credit. He then received a travel- 
ling stipend, and visited Germany, France, Switzerland 
and Italy. To this journey we owe his ‘ Improvisa- 
tore,’ unquestionably the best romance he has written. 
He afterwards, in.1840, again visited those countries, 
and extended his travels to Greece and Turkey. He 
has written a great variety of poems, plays, operas, 
travels and stories. Those which we have mentioned 
are his best. His ‘ Picture-Book without Pictures,’ 
and stories for children, will always retain their 
simple, legendary and fascinating charm. His ‘ Im- 
provisatore,’ from its vivid portraiture of Italian life ; 
his ‘O. T.,’ from its equally graphic painting of the 
life amid the heaths of Jutland; and his ‘Only a 
Fiddler” from the touching truth with which the 
sorrows necessarily attendant on a spirit with more 
sensibility than genius are represented, will equally 
continue tocharm. But Andersen's subsequent pro- 
ductions have been failures; those published in 
England have dropped nearly dead from the press ; 
and the reason for this is very obvious, Andersen 
is a singular mixture of simplicity and worldliness. 
The child-like heart which animates his best compo- 
sitions appears to your astonished vision in real life 
in the shape of a petit-mattre sighing after the notice 
of princes, The poet is lost to you in the egotist; 
and once perceiving this, you have the key to the 
charm of one or two romances, and the flatness of 
the rest; for he always paints himself—his own mind, 
history and feelings. This delights in a first story, 
less in the second, and not at all in the third ; for it 
is but crambe repetita. Perhaps much of Andersen’s 
fame in this country arose from the very fact of the 
almost total ignorance here of the host of really great 
and original writers which Denmark possessed. An- 
dersen stood forward as a wonder from a country of 
whose literary affluence the British public was little 
cognizant, while in reality he was but an average 
sample of a numerous and giant race.” 

The modern literature of Sweden is, if any- 
thing, less characteristic than that of Denmark, 
but its history is equally that of an imitation of 
the writers of other countries. The Swedish 
writers began by copying the Germans and 
Italians,—in the last century they threw them- 
selves unreservedly into the French school. 
The poets—for poetry here, as in Denmark, 
predominated—the poets of the first period 
partook largely of the wild, dissipated character 
which they bore in other countries. Lucidor, 
one of the stars of the end of the seventeenth 
century, may be adduced as an illustration of 
this remark.— 


“ Lasse Lucidor, or Lasse Johansson, was one of 
those wild comets which appear now and then in 
every land’s literature—brilliant, erratic, blazing in 
a strange lurid light of genius, and soon extinguished. 
Lénstrém thus relates his short and wretched story : 
Lasse Lucidor was a shipwrecked genius; in his life 
and in his poems a Diogenes, or, in comparison with 
Stjernhjelm, we might call him ‘ the mad Socrates.’ 
While he revelled through his youth, he was at the 
same time a cynic. His friend Columbus thus de- 
scribes him : ‘ Lucidor was ofa thoroughly philosophic 
turn, and lived a long time on Norrmalm in Stock- 
holm, in a summer-house in a garden, at least during 
the summer months, where his whole furniture con- 





sisted of a quire of paper and an inkstand. His bed 


was a bundle of straw, and his clothes were in good 
keeping with his chamber: such was the contempt 
of the world which he professed. As he went along | 
the streets he sung aloud; and when Columbus once | 
was with him, and bade him be quiet, he asked | 
whether the air and space were not free to all. His | 
tongue, he said, was his own; and the song he sung | 
too, for he had composed it. When Columbus asked | 
him why he did not lift his cap to the Lord Chan- 

cellor, Peter Brahe, as he drove past; he answered: | 
‘Count Peter goes his way and I go mine. If I} 
have cash in my pocket, I go to an inn, order the | 
best entertainment I can, and Count Peter goes 

where he likes ; but if I had anything to ask of him, 
of course, I must go and bow and bend before him. 
I will not, however, pay court to the great—that is, 
to sell my freedom for a hundred rix-dollars a-year. 
And, as to the honour, that is all nonsense. If you 
sate at a great man’s table, and I sate at the cook’s, 
or if you sate at the upper end of the table, and I 
at the lower, what better would you be than I? 
Have I ever starved ? Columbus replied: ‘That 
may come in time.’ His great resort was the taverns 
and similar places. His genius, like his life, was 
cynical, abandoned and dissipated. He composed 
his songs with great rapidity, and many of them at 
weddings and funeral entertainments. He sung a 
bridal song at the marriage of Baron Gyllenstjerna; 
but it was so immoral that he was put in prison for 
it. His poetic faculty displayed itself in a rapid 
inspiration and recitation in all the languages of 
Europe; and wild and reckless as were his songs, 
he composed some hymns, as his ‘ Lord God, I mourn 
before Thee,’ and his ‘ Sinful Man,’ in which the most 
lacerating remorse breathes, and which are sublime 
in their very fearfulness of the outcry of a tortured 
spirit. It was while singing the first of these in a 
wine-cellar, that he was murdered by a lieutenant, 
who ran him through with his sword. He was then 
only twenty-four years of age, truly styled by his 
biographer—a student worn out by excesses.” 


Sweden is particularly distinguished by its 
numerous writers of the gentler sex. One of 
these, the first who is known, was the contem- 
porary of the gay and reckless Lasse Lucidor.— 


“There is another phenomenon which arrests us 
at this point, and that is the first lady author of 
Sweden—Fru Brenner. It is true that the name 
of Queen Euphemia of Norway has come before us, 
but as a patron of translations. We have no reason 
to'think that Euphemia soiled her royal hands with 
authorly ink; but Mrs. Brenner was a bond fide and 
hard-working authoress. ‘ She produced,’ says Lén- 
strém, ‘ fifteen children, and still more poems; and 
though she better understood the art of housekeeping 
than the art of poetry, yet she was regarded as an 
actual miracle in her day, and there remain no less 
than thirty tributary and most laudatory addresses 
to her, or upon her: some of congratulation, some 
of lament over her grave. These came from no less 
distances than Copenhagen, Germany, Mantua and 
Mexico. Adlerstedt, one of her eulogists, thus closes 
his long lament at her grave: ‘Ah! is there no poet 
remaining who can write of thee so ably as thou didst 
write of others? No! Art, like thee, has abandoned 
us! Our Swedish poetry is gone with thee into the 
grave, and the children of the Muses stand terrified 
and struck dumb. Farewell! farewell our poetry! 
Good night, thou famous old lady!’ Her verses 
relate chiefly to weddings and funeral feasts, and 
are furnished with the strangest and most: elaborate 
titles. They abound with dry, learned, verbose, and 
trivial reflections, but are distinguished for their very 
easy and neat style. Nobody, however, could speak 
more humbly of their performances, or assign a more 
commendable motive for them. ‘I have,’ she says, 
‘pursued my meditations by the spit and the cradle, 
though particularly lofty thoughts or profound inven- 
tion are scarcely to be expected amid such homely 
occupations. But of what consequence, it will be 
asked, are a woman’s reflections? The world will 
best decide on that; if I have now and then com- 
posed a verse, it has been especially done because 
it has given pleasure to my excellent and affectionate 
husband; and but for his earnest desire, not one of 
them probably would have seen the light. Never 
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From this lady to Miss Bremer there has been 
a continued series of Swedish authoresses, man 
of whom possessed considerable talent. Bellman, 
a poet and cursory writer of varied character, 
and Mrs. Lengren are the best names of the 
Frenchified period,—which has not much to 
attract our attention. The Swedish literature 
of our own times is exceedingly rich in names; 
and varied in the style and character of their 
productions; but there is in’ general a slight 
covering of originality thrown over much t 
is borrowed and stolen,—for almost every class 
of compositions that has appeared in other 
countries, from the highest to the lowest, from 
the most profound to the most trashy, has found 
its way into Sweden and shone there for its day, 
We may there observe and smile at almost eve 
ridiculous innovation in literature which has 
during the last fifty yearsbeen attempted in our 
own country by vanity or by folly. The mystic 
extravagances which have been offered for 
by a class of English writers who vainly at. 
tempted to found #school succeeded for a while 
in Sweden,—and did give life there to a school 
which was known by the title of the Phosphorists, 
and which boasted of one or two distinguished 
names. The criticism of a native writer on 
the chief cf this school, Atterbom, is an admi- 
rable exposition of its defects,—and we strongly 
recommend it to some of the writers whose 
books from time to time find their way to our 
table.— 

“ In the meantime, Atterbom had set himself with 
all his power to introduce a leaven of the same un- 
certain, . vacillating, heavy-headed and misty specu- 
lation into his poetry, to show the world that he was 
a poet of a rather deeper and more artistic kind than 
is customary amongst them. Hence it came that 
his whole poetic system speedily assumed so hyper- 
ideal, naturo-mythic, symbolic and chaotic a cha- 
racter, that he often really did not seem himself to 
know where he was. His poetic diction became, in 
contrast to the existent Gallicism, a constant struggle 
after an abstract, mystic and undetermined Ger- 
manism, the strangeness of which was less inspired 
than grotesque, and along with it a mannerism, the 
cling-clang of which, though it seemed divine music 
to his worshippers, was to the ears of all the 
world besides but the unmeaning clash of cymbals. 
Enough! he has done such daring feats of this kind 
as are sufficient to make one’s hair stand on end in 
wonder how such a little light-haired man could 
arrive at such a pitch of desperate valour. Many of 
his boldest phrases have become quite proverbial — 
as, ‘astral purple enchantment,’ — ‘ elysian spirit- 
rustling,’ —‘the silver twinkling of the midnight 
cloud,’ —‘ bright moon witchery,’—*‘ magic spirit- 
strains,-—and the like. When Atterbom, in one of 
his ‘ Flowers,’ describes the East, he bursts out— 


The Earth dressed herself for the Sun-Sultan’s eyes 

In a robe of one tulip of measureless size ! 

—aAnd in another place in the same collection of 
* Flowers,’ he sings how the moon— 
The lily august of the spirit-world’s sphere 

In God's mother’s star-wreath glittereth clear. 

Upon which, the satirical Vitalis somewhere says, it 
really takes some time to get accustomed to such 
phenomena—but 

The poet finds such things as light as a feather, 

And sets heaven and earth in a flower-pot together. 
For the rest, as regards these and similar matters In 
Atterbom’s earlier poems, let me once for all comfort 
you with the assurance that if you do not und 
them, neither has anybody in Sweden yet been pro- 
perly able to get to the bottom of them. But there 
has always been a kind of people who proclaim the 
incomprehensible for the very height of poetry, and 
these nightmen cannot possibly get enough of obscu- 
rity. They seem to say: ‘Oh! if we can under 
stand it, we will none of it!’ Like a certain old 
coxcomb in a well-known French comedy, whe, 
having ordered of his tailor a new dress-coat, 
after him at the door: ‘ Yet one thing, Sir; 
this—if I can once get into the:arms, I won't have 
the coat at all !’” : 

We must give to William and Mary Howitt 





have I been so ignorant or so vain as to dream of 
placing myself in the rank of the poets.’ ” 


| the credit of having made a careful compilation 
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subject with which English readers are 
ar little acquainted,—and for this they de- 
serve our thanks. Their translation — espe- 
cially of some of the ballads and other poems 
—are executed with spirit and taste. They 
have been evidently anxious — we think too 
anxious —to say something about everybod 
and everything. Indeed, it is the great fault 
of the book, that the compilers have attempted 
to bring too much within a confined space,— 
and in giving us something about everybody 
they have hardly given us enough about any- 
pody. The reader is led, too, by the tone of 
admiration in which our authors speak of the 
works of the Northern writers to believe that 
there must be something more in them than the 
titles of their books and the few scattered ex- 
tracts would lead us to suppose.—Still, this is a 
book full of information,—and as such, a wel- 
come accession to our literature. 





Journal of a. Tour in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
and Greece: with Notes,and an Appendix on 
Ecclesiastical Subjects. By James Laird Pat- 
terson, M.A. Dolman. 

Mr. Patterson set out on his travels a Puseyite 

Anglican,—he returned to Europe a severe 

Romanist. With the reasons or the impulses 

by which this conversion was effected we have 

nothing to do :—we can notice his volume only 
in its scientific and literary aspects. To do even 
this, however, Mr. Patterson has himself ren- 
dered a task of no ordinary difficulty. He has 
so intimately blended his theological opinions 
with the narrative of his journey, that it is 
almost impossible to examine the latter with 
freedom and escape the imputation of reflecting 
on the former. It is a growing custom, we are 
told, with tradesmen in Paris to employ a book- 
seller’s hack in the composition of novels and 

asa of advertising their wares, 

The article which they particularly wish to sell 

is made to play an important part in the de- 

velopement of the plot, or it is presented in 
alto-relief to the mind of the reader just when 
the story attains to its climax of interest. In 
the midst of intellectual and brilliant conversa- 
tions of finished heroes, a brief but decisive 
intimation is conveyed that there is but one 
shop in the world where a gentleman can get a 
pair of boots. Ifa murder is to be committed, 
or an offer of marriage to be made, just as the 
ruffian is about to strike the fatal blow, or at 
the very moment when the lover seizes the hand 
of his mistress, the author cleverly contrives to 
introduce an eulogium on the well-tempered 
weapon of the assassin, or on the beautifully 
fitting gloves of the lady,—either or both of 
which articles “may be purchased at the magasin 
of” soand so. Now, Mr. Patterson’s book some- 
what strongly recalls the commercial ingenuity 
of our lively neighbours. Instead of boots or 
gloves, the commodities which our author adver- 
tises are certain dogmas and sentiments which 
are to be met with only at one emporium. 
Abstaining from further express reference to 
the theological opinions thus inseparably inter- 
woven with the more appropriate subject-matter 
of this volume,—it wil be sufficient to state, 
that the author visited the countries mentioned 
in the title-page with a mind evidently well 
stored with ancient lore, and with a high relish 
for Art. There is nothing very graphic in his 

—_— of description,—but he writes always 

uently and often with elegance. His visit to 

the Pyramids and to Baalbek may be read with 
pleasure, even after all that has been said by 
other travellers on those everlasting themes. 

We extract his account of an excursion to the 

Tombs of the Caliphs. These celebrated monu- 

ments of Mussulman art lie to the east of Cairo,— 





to the south, the citadel is built. They are thus 
severed and protected from the busy hum of the city, 
and standing as they do on the verge of the desert, 
form a small ‘ city of the dead’ most appropriately 
situated. The noble proportions and dignified air 
of these tombs enhance my respect for the Saracen 
race, and convince me that to them the Turks owe 
all that is noble and elevated in their character. 
There is a solemn regard for the dead testified by 
these buildings, which speaks of a lofty tone of 
national mind. After five hundred years of exist- 
ence, though neglected and squalid now and for 
years past, they maintain their beauty unimpaired. 
The lofty piers bearing up the pointed arches of 
their cloisters, the bold-springing domes over the 
silent, gorgeous chambers of death below, as if point- 
ing heavenward, and the slender minarets from which 
the praises of a Gop whom they ignorantly wor- 
shipped have resounded five times daily for many 
a century, witness for them that they looked for a 
life beyond the grave. The poor dead heathens! 
They write no ‘ Ora pro nobis’ on their graves; yet 
their tombs seem to beg it of us, and our common 
nature bids us hear'the call. Is it wrong to whisper, 
* May they rest in peace’? The sun set lovingly on 
the tombs, and we quitted them with regret to linger 
on the brow of the~hill, and see its last rays climb 
from one tower and dome to another, and tip at 
last the distant’ pyramids with crimson light; while 
the muezzin’s cry rose above the hum of the busy 
city, calling on the name of the Most High. These 
tombs are the mausoleums of the Memlook kings 
of the Borgite (Circassian) dynasty, and exhibit a 
perfection of pointed architecture which the same 
period hardly produced in our Western countries; or 
at least did not sustain, for they date from the middle 
of the fourteenth to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century.” 

Mr. Patterson’s description of Jerusalem and 
of the sacred places in its immediate locality 
will be of course interesting to Catholics. We 
are compelled to pass over these topics, for 
reasons already specified. But here is a passage 
which has more than Mr. Patterson’s usual 
liberality.— . 

“ The Parthenon is admirable: as the expression 
of the highest possible merely human ideal, it is un- 
rivalled and apparently unapproachable, not only in 
general effect, but also in its details. Vast as it is, 
the impression is yet not of vastness, but of perfect 
symmetry and beauty. That the material aids this 
very much is undeniable, but the spirit which ani- 
mates it is that of the most civilized people which 
heathen antiquity produced; it is the result of a cli- 
mate, of a civil polity, of a social condition, which 
has no parallel in history, of a national mind 
animated by those aspirations after truth and excel- 
lence, which a Plato and Socrates could illustrate 
and define, but which nothing merely human could 
satisfy. * * Its ruins seemed to me like the fall of 
some noble and beautiful man, in whom, while the 
commands of religion and the love of virtue bid us 
abhor what is evil, the voice of nature prompts us 
to pity the evil, and to love whatever we dare. The 
Acropolis, in its glory, must have been the most 
magnificent and lovely of man’s works. None but 
an inspired apostle could have dared, looking up to 
that proud front, over which towered the colossal 
form of the virgin patroness of Athens, to denounce 
from the Areopagus below, the false gods of so beau- 
tiful a superstition.” 

These extracts do full justice to the work of 
Mr. Patterson. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
A Few Remarks on the Emendation, ‘‘ Who 
smothers Her with Painting,” in the Play of 
‘Cymbeline.’ By J. O. Halliwell, Esq.—In this 
pamphlet Mr. Halliwell discusses one of those 
“emendations” of the Shakspeare text which 
Mr. Payne Collier exhibited some weeks since in 
our columns as specimens of a multitude of cor- 
rections—whether authentic or conjectural, he left 
to be determined—which he had found in a copy 
of the edition of 1632 that had come accidentally 
into his hands. To this copy and its emendations 
Mr. Halliwell assigns great value. ‘‘We may 


contemporary with the work itself; for the great 
changes in the English idiom having been made 
before the year 1632, it is of little consequence 
whether we adopt 1632 or 1640 as the date at 
which they were written. Presuming, then, for 
the sake of argument, these corrections were made 
in 1632, only sixteen years after the death of 
Shakspeare, we have at last something tangible— 
some early authority to which to refer when a 
passage in the text is inexplicable.”-——The liberty 
of correction, however, on any argument short of 
positive authority, Mr. Halliwell restrains within 
certain limitations.—‘‘ It is well known,” he says, 
“to every student that in philology, as in science, 
there are systematic boundaries which, when con- 
firmed by evidence and observation, must not be 
violated without the strongest proof of the cases 
being exceptional. Once let us satisfactorily ascer- 
tain the existence of a law, and cases of opposition 
to that law will have to be most seriously considered, 
and not admitted as true exceptions on slight testi- 
mony. Applying this canon to the corrections of 
Mr. Collier’s folio, there are two circumstanees 
under which no manuscript emendation of so late 
a date as 1632 will be admissible.—1. It will not 
be admissible in any case where good sense can 
be satisfactorily made of the passage as it stands 
in the original, even although the correction may 
appear to give greater force or harmony to the 
passage. — 2. It will not be admissible in any 
alteration of an idiomatic passage, where a similar 
turn of language can be produced in any contem- 
porary writer; and it must be at once rejected, if 
the like idiom can be discovered in other parts of 
the works of Shakspeare himself.— Applying these 
rules to the emendation of the passage in his title, 

given in Mr. Collier’s copy,—Mr. Halliwell de- 

cides in this case for the eld reading. 

London from a Belgian Point of View—{ Londres 
au Point, &e.). By L. Jottrand.—This little work 
gives expression to the feelings of a Belgian who 
came to London to see the Exhibition. It isa fair 
and reasonable account both of ourselves and of our 
principal monuments. At the end are three chap- 
ters on a subject which is just now one of interest, 
—namely, the advisability of a closer connexion 
between England and Belgium. We have of late 
heard much of the certainty of Belgium being 
swallowed up by France, and insinuations have 
appeared in most of the political journals that the 
Belgians themselves are anxious for annexation. 
Mr. Jottrand argues strongly in favour of more 
intimate commercial relations with England, as 
beneficial to both countries. He also suggests to 
his countrymen that some of our laws might be 
wisely adopted in Belgium. 

Walks and Talks of an American Farmer. in 
England.—We should be sorry to think that this 
walking and talking American farmer might be 
taken as a fair sample of his class. The book is 
altogether a mistake; and we lay it aside with a 
feeling of astonishment that any American farmer 
who boasts that he has seen the world and sounded 
a good many of its vanities, should permit himself 
to write and print anything so wholly insipid and 
useless. 

Remarks on the Affairs of India. By a Friend 
of India.—A Letter on the Cultivation of Cotton and 
other Matters connected with India. By Edward 
Money, Twenty-fifth Bengal N.I.—These are two 
pamphlets on the questions raised by the New 
Indian Charter. The second is decidedly the best, 
-—but neither of them can be said to materially 
assist the discussion. The ‘“‘ Friend of India” writes 
in the ancient inflated style against English perfidy, 
cruelty, and so on,—and according to him nothing 
can equal the wrongs of the natives except their 
virtues.—Mr. Money takes the opposite side, and 
endeavours to convince his readers that the people 
of India are as well off as they can be. Mr. Money 
is much nearer the truth than his opponent,—and 
on the whole his pamphlet may be read with ad- 
vantage. It is short, and written with spirit and 
vigour. 

Researches in the Solar Realm. By W. M. 
Higgins.—The title given to this little work does 
not appear to us to be correct. We certainly 
cannot find any evidence of research in the volume, 
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of the most eminent writers on astronomy who 
have been themselves engaged in actual ‘researches 
in the solar realm.” Beyond this, we have no 
other objection to make to Mr. Higgins’s book. It 
is written in a popular and flowing style,—and 
within its limited compass it certainly embraces 
a large amount of information. The author is 
well acquainted with all that has been done by 
modern astronomers, and familiar with the history 
of the science, and in his little volume he has 
gathered together all the more striking features of 
this rentediel space-piercing study. To the young 
we can particularly recommend his book, as giving, 
so far as it goes, correct information of a most in- 
teresting and instructive character, and conveying 
this knowledge in a pleasing and familiar style. 

The Prize Essay on the Application of Recent 
Inventions collected at the Great Exhibition of 1852 
to the Purposes of Practical Banking. By Granville 
Sharp.—An able pamphlet, by a Norwich banker, 
on its particular subject. It is full of good sug- 
gestion, not only to bankers’ clerks, but to all 

rsons who write ; but as it has already appeared 
in the pages of a cotemporary, we cannot go into 
the details. 

A Narrative of the Kafir War of 1850-1851. 
By R. Godlonton and E. Irving. Part I1.—The 
recent news from the seat of war in South Africa 
throws the Kaffir War into the domain of colonial 
history. For years to come this war will have its 
interest for English readers, as the most obstinate 
contest which our military power has had to endure at 
the hands of a savage or semi-savage race since we 
closed accounts with the Mahrattas:—and this 
work when completed will comprise a portion of 
‘the most important documents for a just estimate 
of the men who have been engaged in the struggle. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

‘Sunpry of the batch of little volumes before us 
can hardly be called ‘‘ books for children,”—hence 
the above heading ; not adopted because we give 
in to the forcing systems which are deadly alike to 
the freshness and to the feeling of childhood. May 
every honest home—English or foreign—be inno- 
cent of the presence of over-dressed, over-crammed 
boys and girls; and may the growing—the less 
and the little—be fed on proper books! 

For the use of the first class, we presume, has 
been written Mary Gray, and other Tales and Verses, 
by the Author of ‘The Discipline of Life.’ The tone 
and quality of this volume remind us in some degree 
of the writings of the Rev. C. Tayler,—no doc- 
trinal teaching, however, being attempted. Though 
well meant, the matter is but feeble.—Next to it— 
and as of kindred quality and merit—may be men- 
tioned Sketches from Life—Alice Jevons : the Heiress 
of Hallstead, by William Byrom; and, as their 
author’s preface informs us, his first essay.—Love, 
a Reality, not Romance, by Mrs. Thomas Geldart, 
author of ‘Emilie, the Peacemaker,’ is a tale 
showing how virtuous Self-sacrifice (and Beauty) 
got the good husband,—whereas worldly Frivolity, 
when married, left a sick baby, to go to a concert, 
and otherwise comported itself as a bad and slat- 
ternly wife.— Fanny Dale, ov a Year after Marriage, 
by Mr. T. 8S. Arthur, is a little novel of American 
domestic life, not without power and pathos; yet 
not altogether to our liking, for reasons which 
have been given in treating former fictions by the 
same author.— Here, too, we may mention, that for 
the use and guidance of adolescents belonging to 
another class, some benevolent translator has done 
into English Labour stands on Golden Feet ; or, 
the Life of « Foreign Workman: a Holiday Story 
for Sensible Apprentices, Jowrneymen and Masters, 
by Henrich Zschokke. Neither asa tale of interest 
nor as a picture of manners do we think this 
story worth letters of naturalization. One or two 
of its scenes can by no means be accredited, the 
purpose of the work considered; willing though 
we ought to be, and are, to make every allowance 
for modes of teaching not our own.—Ere closing 
these few words concerning books for “ Fifteen,” it 
must be told that The Dream; or, the Feast of the 
Guardian Angels is a vision intended to help the 
young Romeward,—with the fewest manageable 
words printed on each page, round every one of 
which is a red line :—in short, a sectarian morsel, 


garnished with harmless typographical fopperies.— 
As regards Emma Whiteford an Death. in the 
Bosom of the One Catholic Apostolic Church, with a 
Sermon preached at her Funeral, by the Rev. S. 
Oliver, a transcription of the title must suffice. 

We are now among the books for “‘Zen,”—a 
library, on the whole, more amusing. The Beauty 
of Flowers, in Field and Wood: containing the 
Natural Orders or Families of British Wild Plants ; 
with their Moral Teachings illustrated, designed to 
make Botany simple, or Field or Wood Rambles in- 
structive and agreeable, by John Theodore Barker, 
is full of healthy interest and pleasure, though some 
of the language and epithets employed by Mr. 
Barker in stringing together his quotations, and in 
‘‘gathering wisdom from a flower” (as Mary 
Howitt sings), is more high-flown than suits our 
ideas of talk fit for the open air.—TZhe Story of 
Nineveh and The Prophet of the Lost City are two 
small pamphlets the appearance of which has been 
timed by Mr. Layard’s discoveries. 

From these we pass to books of ‘useless know- 
ledge,” thus irreverently to style publications in 
which fiction is employed to sugar over fact so 
that the latter may be swallowed without nausea 
by the young reader. We must warn all parents 
and guardians that Harry Brightside; or, the Young 
Traveller in Italy, by Aunt Louisa, is a silly book, 
principally designed to make British children abo- 
minate Papistry,—which might have been written 
on the platform at Exeter Hall by any aunt or 
uncle with Bradshaw's Continental Guide to refer 
to for the names of a few cities and objects of Art. 
—Leila at Home, by Ann Fraser Tytler, announces 
itself as a continuation of ‘ Leila in England,’ and 
may be commended to such as have read that story. 
—The Ericksons ; the Clever Boy, or Consider An- 
other, by Miss Frances Brown, is pleasant evi- 
dence that our old contributor makes progress. 
With her “‘it is the soul that sees,”—for in the 
opening pages of her tale she has conjured up a 
vision of Norway which is remarkable when the 
nature of her show-box and conjuring-rod is recol- 
lected. Surely no mother will place this book in 
the hands of her children without tenderly remind- 
ing them how it owes its origin to one grievously 
limited and trammelled by Nature, who has never- 
theless by the force of hope, patience and cheerful 
self-culture risen to a level not always reached by 
those more fortunately circumstanced.—Of Spen- 
cer’s Cross Manor House, a Tale for Young People, 
it may be said, that the title might more fitly have 
been a tale about young people. There is plea- 
sant writing in it, and neatly contrasted characters 
—among others, a deaf girl who is lessoned into 
acquiescence with her infirmity by a fearful do- 
mestic bereavement,—and a jocular baby who 
begins life as a sort of wag in long clothes,—and 
whose bold jokes, however true to the wit and 
wisdom of baby-dom, may still lack edification for 
small children.—Lastly, The Little Sister, by Mrs. 
Harriet Myrtle, seems expressly written to intro- 
duce and accompany the sixteen illustrations by 
H. S. Schneider with which this handsome oblong 
volume is garnished. That these clever groups of 
children are German even some English children 
will discover,—and their foreign character should 
have been carried out, we think, by Mistress Myrtle 
when writing to “‘the plates.” 

‘‘Nomore at present” (as country letter-writers 
have it) of this class of books. This, however, is 
the right place for mentioning among other coming 
novelties that a magazine for “ the young” and for 
‘‘children” is about shortly to be commenced under 
the management and editorship of Mrs. Howitt— 
to be entitled ‘The Dial of Love.’ 
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ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOGY. 
Claysmore, Enfield. 

In my communications to your papers of the 
13th and 20th of September, and the 25th of 
October last, I endeavoured to establish two points 
in Biblical Chronology. First, that the sixth year 
of Hezekiah, king of Judah, in which the ten 
tribes of Israel were carried away captive by 
Shalmanezer, king of ia, was the year 
B.c. 695—not B.C. 721, as is usually supposed ; 
second, that Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the two tribes carried away, in the 
nineteenth year of his reign, in August, B.c. 560— 
not in B.c. 588, as is usually supposed. 

These two fundamental dates, in my arrangement, 
it will be remembered, are ponent 2 recorded by 
Demetrius, the Jewish writer, who lived in the 
time of Ptolemy Philopator, and who states that 
the ten tribes were carried away 473 years and 
9 months before the reign of Philopator, and the 
two tribes 338 years and 3 months before the same 
date, this fourth Ptolemy having come to the throne 
about November, B.c. 222. 

Sennacherib, king of Assyria, we know, wascon- 
temporary with Hezekiah, king of Judah, and by 
fixing the period of his reign, we confirmed our 
view of the time of Hezekiah. The reign of Senna- 
cherib was fixed, first by counting upwards, on the 
authority of Polyhistor, 88 years from the end of 
the reign of Nabopalassar, whose years are astro- 
nomically fixed in Ptolemy’s Canon, that is, from 
B.c. 605 + 88 = B.c. 693, which makes the first 
year of Sennacherib B.c. 693 ; second, by counting 
downwards, from the first year of Iluleus, king of 
Babylon, who, according to Theon, was the same 
as Iluleus king of Tyre, (see Chevalier Bunsen’s 
copy of the Canon, according to Theon,) and whose 
first year is also as precisely fixed as the year of 
Nabopalassar. Now, the first of Ilulzus is B.c. 726, 
and he reigned, according to Josephus, thirty-six 
years; and, according tothe inscription at Koyunjik, 
Lulyia, or Iluleus, king of Sidon, was conquered 
by Sennacherib in that king’s third year; and thirty- 
six years counted from B.c. 726 brings us to the 
year B.C. 691 for the third year of Sennacherib, 
which agrees with Polyhistor’s reckoning, who 
makes his first year B.C. 693. 

Again, it was shown, that the date of the reign 
ot Asaradin, king of Babylon, the Esarhaddon of 
Scripture, and also the date of Merodach-Baladan, 
who “sent letters and a present to Hezekiah” 
(Isaiah xxxix. 1), and who preceded Asaradin about 
four years, according to Polyhistor, both of which 
dates are immoveably fixed in Ptolemy's Canon, 
harmonize with the years of Hezekiah’s reign, as 
above determined. An inference also drawn by me 
from this arrangement of the chronology, viz., that 
the 27,280 families carried away from Samaria, as 
recorded in an inscription at Khorsabad, must have 
been carried away in the reign of Pekah, king of 
Israel, not in the reign of Hosea, has since been 
confirmed by Dr. Hincks, in one of your late num- 
bers, though it is still a question between Dr. 
Hincks and Col. Rawlinson whether the then king 
of Assyria was Tiglath-Pileser or Shalmanezer. 
My proposed arrangement of the chronology, in- 
deed, produces such complete consistency between 
Scripture, ancient heathen authorities, and the in- 
scriptions lately discovered about the site of Nine- 
veh, that there is hardly room for doubt that the 
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Pas e above dates, viz., B.c. 695, for the sixth 
At eviah, is now clearly established. — 
The second date, viz., that of the carrying away 
of the two tribes and the destruction of J: erusalem, 
in the year B.C. 560, may probably not meet with 
such ready acquiescence. Some who have felt the 
necessity of lowering the reign of Hezekiah,—for 
instance, Dr. Hincks, in his learned treatise on the 
Khorsabad inscriptions, p. 55,—rather than lower 
the received date of the capture of Jerusalem, have 
to deduct twenty years from the long 
reign of Manasseh, king of Judah. This view, 
however, is inconsistent with the contents of 
Ezekiel iv., where the period between the reign 
of Jeroboam and the fall of Jerusalem is deter- 
mined. Considering, also, the direct testimony of 
Demetrius, that B.c. 560 was the date, — that 
Demetrius lived at a time when the true date 
could have been easily ascertained,—that the date 
in question plainly results from adding the sum of 
the reigns of the kings of Judah, as contained in 
the Hebrew text, to the years of Hezekiah (proving, 
by the way, that the text is the same now as in the 
time of Demetrius),—and that by lowering, as a 
necessary consequence, the nineteenth year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, passages in Abydenus, Polyhistor, and 
Herodotus are reconciled, which before were at 
variance and unintelligible,—I have the same con- 
yiction in my own mind, that the year B.c. 560 is 
the true date of the capture of Jerusalem, as I 
have that Samaria was captured in B.c. 695. 

Much, as I have before observed, depends upon 
the year which shall be finally determined to be 
that of the eclipse of Thales. If, in direct con- 
tradiction of all ancient authority, it shall be 
decided that the currently received date, B.c. 610, 
is the true date of that eclipse, then may the final 
overthrow of Nineveh, immediately after which 
Nebuchadnezzar came to the throne (Abydenus, 
in Arm. Chron. p. 53), have been accomplished in 
3.¢. 606, as usually supposed, and our date for the 
nineteenth of Nebuchadnezzar must be incorrect. 
If, however, as I anticipate, the historical date of 
the eclipse, viz., B.c. 585, or some year close upon 
that date, shall be confirmed, then must the fall of 
Nineveh and the accession of Nebuchadnezzar have 
taken place somewhat later than the year B.c. 585, 
and an irresistible weight of testimony, converging 
upon the year B.c. 560, whether computed from 
above, as we have seen, or from the birth of Christ, 
as I shall presently show, will determine that year 
to be the nineteenth of the reign of Nebuchad- 
hezzar. 

Taking my stand, then, for the present, upon 
history, until its records shall have been clearly 
confirmed, or otherwise, by the accurate test of 
astronomy, and assuming the above two chrono- 
logical points as determined, I now proceed to ex- 
anine the following interesting chain of dates which 
necessarily flow from them, and which, however 
startling they may appear, I believe to be most 
important truths in aan 
From the capture of Jerusalem, August, B.c. 560 
Seventy yearsdesolation of the city, ending 

in the fourth year of Darius, son of 








































Htystaspes . . . . . . August, 490 
First Scriptural year of Darius, as king 

over the Chaldeans, when about sixty- 

twoyearsold . . . . 493 





Birth of Christ, 70 Sabbatical weeks, or 
490 years, counted from the first year 
aims ....... De. 3 
The seventy years which immediately follow 

the capture of Jerusalem form one of the most 

perplexing periods in all chronology. This period 
embraces the time of the capture of the great 
tity Babylon, as related by Daniel, Herodotus, 

Xenophon, and Berosus, concerning the time of 
Which there is much variety of opinion. The 
questions arise during this period,—who was the 
Cyrus or Coresh of Scripture ?—who was Belshaz- 
zat'—who was Darius the Median ?—and, above 
all, on the right adjustment of this period depends 

explanation of the Weeks of Daniel. 

e schemes of Josephus, Africanus, Clemens 
Alerandrinus, and Eusebius, have failed to satisfy 
“ay one on these points, and have been set aside 

the acuteness of Scaliger and his contemporaries. 
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many varieties, resting chiefly on the authority, as 
is supposed, of the great astronomer Ptolemy, in 
what is called the Canon of Ptolemy. Such por- 
tions of this Canon as rest upon eclipses recorded 
at Babylon, as having happened in certain years 
of the reign of certain kings of Babylon, can never 
be set aside. But where these eclipses fail us, we 
are left at liberty to doubt. The result, we know, 
is still unsatisfactory. Ancient authorities are 
still at variance with each other, and even more so 
with Scripture. 

So much has the discrepancy between sacred 
and profane chronology been dwelt upon by doubt- 
ing critics, that it has become the Eishion of too 
many even to deny the authenticity of the book of 
Daniel, on the ground of the apparent ignorance 
of the writer of the order of events during the time 
when he declares himself to have been living. 
Even the cautious Rosenmiiller, amidst a host of 
German critics, has charged the prophet with 
ignorantly confounding Cyaxares, king of Media, 
with Darius Hystaspes, king of Persia.—(See 
Hengstenberg’s ‘Genuineness of Daniel,’ p. 40, 
trans.) The ignorance, however, I doubt not, 
rests not with Daniel, but with the chronological 
scheme which involves so glaring a contradiction. 
I have myself argued, in my ‘ Chronology of the 
times of Daniel, Ezra, &c.,’ in favour of the iden- 
tity of Cyaxares, of Media, with Darius the Median 
of Daniel. But I feel that the point is untenable. 
How is it that Berosus, who has recorded the suc- 
cession of kings to the throne of Babylon to the 
time of Cyrus, and in so many points agrees with 
the account contained in Scripture, makes no 
mention of any such king as Cyaxares, or Darius, 
on that throne before Cyrus, though Daniel dis- 
tinctly writes, ‘“‘ Darius, the Median took the 
kingdom”? Here, I say, there is an insuperable 
difficulty in our current arrangement of the 
chronology of this period,—which disappears, how- 
ever, when we adopt the dates recorded by the 
Jewish historian Demetrius. 

In this state of perplexity, the most reasonable 
course seems to be to consult again the original 
records of those writers who may be considered 
most competent from their position, either as to 
time or place, to have acquainted themselves with 
the history of these seventy years. 

Now Daniel, we are told, was living during the 
greater portion of these seventy years in Babylon. 
Ezra and Zechariah were both living within the 
period, and wrote immediately after. Ezra also 
had been at Babylon. Berosus was a priest of 
Babylon, and wrote within two hundred years 
after Daniel. These then are our natural sources 
of information concerning Babylonish affairs; and, 
where any contradiction arises, should be allowed 
to outweigh the authority of Greek travellers, 
however trustworthy, who frequently must have 
recorded merely hearsay evidence, put together 
according to the best of their judgment. What do 
these authorities record ? 

Zechariah vii. 1. 5, counts distinctly seventy 
years from the destruction of Jerusalem to the 
fourth year of Darius. Tor, the fast of the fifth 
month, which was instituted in commemoration of 
the taking of that city in the fifth month, seems 
to have been kept till the fourth of that king’s 
reign, and during the whole seventy years. 

Tn the second year of the reign of Darius, (Zech. 
i. 12) we find the words ‘‘ How long wilt thou not 
have mercy on Jerusalem”—‘‘ against which thou 
hast had indignation these threescore and ten 
years ?” which period is correctly counted from the 
commencement of the siege of Jerusalem—that is 
to say, from two years before the capture. Now, 
seventy years counted either from the siege, or the 
capture of the city, must necessarily end somewhere 
in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, on any view of 
the chronology. 

Ezra, in the 2 Chron. xxxvi. 20, 21, counts the 
same period of seventy years from the burning of 
the temple and palaces “‘ to the reign of the king- 
dom of Persia,” indicating that the reign of the 
Persians, in Babylon, did not commence till the 
time of Darius the son of Hystaspes. 

Berosus, in a passage which I have not seen 
before referred to, quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, 





their place has been set up a system, under 





year of Zedekiah, King of Judah, Nebuchodono- 
sor e war upon the Jews and Pheenicians 
seventy years before the reign of the Persians”— 
mpd tig Iepody xyepoviac, which expression is 
nearly the same as that made use of by Ezra, 
And as Berosus elsewhere counts not quite sixty 
years from the nineteenth year of Nebuchodonosor 
to the end of the reign of Cyrus, he marks, in the 
passage quoted, the commencement of the direct 
government of the Persians in Babylon as taking 
place in the course of the reign of Darius son of 
Hystaspes. Babylon we know was conquered ° 
long before the time of Darius, and had become a 
province of the Persian empire. So had Judea 
become a province of Babylon in the reign of 
Jehoiakim, and a province of Rome in the time of 
Pompey. Yet the kings of Judah, in the one case, 
are counted to the reign of Zedekiah, and, in the 
other, to the reign of Herod or Agrippa. And so 
in Babylon, if we are to believe Ezra and Berosus, 
the sceptre did not pass out of the hands of Chal- 
dean satraps, or governors, till the reign of Darius 
son of Hystaspes. 

Now, is not this exactly what we are told by 
Daniel himself? who writes, “‘ In the first year of 
Darius the son of Ahasuerus (Darius son of Hys- 
taspes), of the seed of the Medes (as opposed to the 
seed of the Chaldeans), which was made king over the 
vealm of the Chaldeans ; in the first year of his reign 
I Daniel understood by books,” &c.—‘‘that he 
would accomplish seventy years in the desolutions of 
Jerusalem,” ix. 1,2. Here again is the identical 
period of seventy years beginning from the desola- 
tion of Jerusalem, and drawing to a close in the 
first year of Darius. Is it not idle to tell us that 
this Darius was Cyaxares? His title in Babylon 
was Darius. Neither Berosus nor any other histo- 
rian of Babylonish affairs makes mention of any 
king of that title having been made king over the 
realm of the Chaldeans, till the reign of Darius 
son of Hystaspes. The same period, calculated 
from the same terminus a quo, can only bring us to 
the same terminus ad quem, viz., the reign of the 
Persian Darius. And if any one objects, that he 
was “‘of the seed of the Medes,” and not of the 
Persians, he will find innumerable passages both in 
Herodotus and other writers, where the Persians 
are included under the term Medes, and where the 
subjects both of Cyrusand Darius himself are spoken 
of as Medes. It is a delusion then to suppose that 
the king called Darius by Daniel was Cyaxares. 
He could be no other than the king spoken of by 
Haggai and Zechariah, and that king was Darius 
son of Hystaspes. 

But again, if ‘‘ Darius the son of Ahasuerus, 
of the seed of the Medes,” is Darius the son of Hys- 
taspes, who we ask is ‘‘ Darius the Median,” Daniel 
v. 30, who “‘took the kingdom, being about three- 
score and two years old”? Clearly the same as he 
who was “‘made king over the realm of the Chal- 
deans,” viz., Darius the son of Hystaspes, for no 
other king bearing that title reigned at Babylon 
before him. And here lies the explanation of the 
whole mystery and difficulty in this period of chro- 
nology. Darius Hystaspes did not take upon 
himself the government of the province of Baby- 
lon, till he was about sixty-two years of age ; 
that is to say, till towards the latter part of 
his life. And the first, second, and fourth years 
of his reign mentioned in Scripture, do not date 
from his accession to the throne of Persia, but 
from the sixty-second or sixty-third year of his age, 
when he took the government of the province of 
Babylon into his own hands. Scaliger and Petavius, 
and their followers, have detected the error of 
Africanus and Eusebius, who place the Scriptural 
first year of Cyrus in the year B.c. 560, when he 
is said to have come to the throne of Persia; 
whereas it is clear that his Scriptural first year 
dates after his capture of Babylon. But they failed 
to observe that the same correction is necesst 
with regard to the Scriptural first year of Darius. 
In the second year of his reign, according to the 
computation of Scripture, we may infer that Darius 
was in person ‘there at Babylon,” Ezra v. 17, 
and vi. 1, when the rulers of Samaria request that 
search may be made for the decree of Cyrus. And 
in his sixth year, according to the same computation, 





Strom. i., states that in “the twelfth (eleventh) 


he is styled “king of Assyria,” Ezra vi. 22. That 
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the first year of Darius spoken of by Daniel was 
late in the reign of that king, may, independently 
of the fact that he was then sixty-two years of age, 
be inferred from Herodotus, who states that the 
empire of Persia was divided into twenty-two 
satrapies, so soon as Darius had established his 
power, and that such was the fact is confirmed by 
the rock inscription at Behistin. But when Daniel 
informs us, that it pleased Darius, when he took 
the kingdom, ‘‘ to set over the kingdom a hundred 
and twenty princes, and over these three presi- 
dents,” it is clear that the form of government was 
entirely changed, and a system of centralization 
introduced which must have taken place after the 
trial of the system of satrapies. As this view of the 
question is new, and requires to be supported by 
more than mere inference or conjecture, and as my 
communication has already extended to an un- 
reasonable length, I propose in my next to try 
the truth of my position by the following stringent 
tests :-— 

1st. Was Darius, the son of Hystaspes, ‘‘ about 
three score and two years old” in the year B.c. 493 ? 

2nd. Was that year, which was his first in Scrip- 
ture, about 70 weeks of years, or 490 years, before 
the birth of the Messiah, as we may infer from 
Daniel ix. 1—24 ? 

8rd. Was that year Sabbatical, as must have 
been the case if it preceded 70 Sabbatical weeks? 

4th. Was the second year of Darius, thus found, 
in which the Temple of Jerusalem was rebuilt, a 
year of Jubilee in accordance with Jewish tradition ? 

5th. Were the second and fourth years of Darius, 
thus fixed, exactly 70 years after the siege of 
Jerusalem (in B.c. 562), and the capture of Jeru- 
salem (in B.c. 560), respectively, as we are informed 
by the prophet Zechariah? J. W. Bosanquet. 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE had intended this week to offer an opinion 
on the present state of the book trade, and of the 
reforms or revolutions promised or threatened 
therein,—but we have at the last moment received 
information that at a numerous meeting of pub- 
lishers and booksellers held on Thursday last it 
was resolved to submit the questions in dispute to 
a conference between Lord Campbell, Lord Gran- 
ville, Mr. Grote, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, and Dr. 
Wordsworth or Dr. Milman, and a deputation of 
publishers and booksellers, — with the declared 
determination of being governed by their decision. 
The conference is to be held on Wednesday next. 
—So far, well. We sincerely hope that the mat- 
ters in dispute will be arranged to the satisfaction 
of all parties, the public included,—and therefore 
shall defer all comment for the present. 

The Council of the Society of Arts has recently 
established a Committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering the best means of making the Society use- 
ful in advancing the knowledge of the resources and 
capabilities of the British Colonies, and in furnish- 
ing the Colonies themselves with any information 
that may be required on subjects connected with 
arts, manufactures, and commerce. The principal 
objects which the Council have in view in estab- 
lishing the Colonial Committee may be generally 
enumerated under the following heads:—1. To 
make known to the mercantile and general public 
of this country the principal products of each of the 
Colonies, and the facilities for obtaining them. 2. 
To point out to the colonists any of those products 
which may be advantageously imported into Eng- 
land. 3. To afford such information as any Colony 
may require in to implements, machinery, 
chemical or other processes necessary to the prose- 
cution of its special branches of industry. 4. To 
exhibit and make known to the British public, in- 
ventions which colonists have otherwise great diffi- 
culty in introducing into notice, that being one of 
the a. branches of the Society’s operations. 
5. To collect for the thirty standing Committees 





information relative to the various departments of 


trade in the Colonies. 6. To make a comparison 
of coins, weights and measures as used in the 
Colonies, and to receive and discuss propositions 
for giving them uniformity. 7. To investigate and 
report upon the operations of the Patent Laws in 
the Colonies. —The Colonial Secretary has promised 
every assistance in his power. 


The* following interestiffg correspondence will 
speak for itself.— 


Letter from the Assistant Secretary of the Royal Society to the 
Secretary of the Society of Arts. 
Royal Society, Somerset House, March 16th, 1852. 

Sir,—From communications with Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and the chairman of the Board of Customs, the Pre- 
sident and Council of the Royal Society have reason to hope 
that if a list is furnished by the Royal Society of the names 
of institutions, and of individuals, cultivating science, who 
may be likely to have scientitic publications addressed to 
them from foreign countries, the Custom House officers 
would have directions to admit duty free all such publi- 
cations which have the names of such institutions or indi- 
viduals inserted on the title-page or cover. I am directed, 
therefore, to request that if any members of the Society of 
Arts who would be likely to benefit by such privilege should 
be desirous of availing themselves of it, you will do me the 
favour of communicating their names to me, that they may 
be placed on the proposed list. I am further directed to 
notice, that it is desirable to limit the list to those actual 
cultivators of science to whom the privilege may be likely 
to be practically advantageous, and that corrections or ex- 
tensions may be made in it from time to time. I remain, 
Sir, Your humble servant, C. R. WELD, Assist. Sec. 


From the Secretary of the Society of Arts to the President and 
Couneil of the Royal Society. 
Adelphi, March 30, 1852. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—I am directed by the Council 
of the Society of Arts to acknowledge the receipt of a letter 
of the 16th inst., from your Assistant Secretary, in which it 
is proposed that the names of members engaged in scientific 
pursuits should be sent to the Royal Society, for the purpose 
of being added to a general list of persons upon whom may 
be conferred the privilege of receiving scientific books from 
abroad free of duty: and I am to express to you the thanks 
of the Council for the suggestion. The Council entirely 
sympathize with the object of the proposal, but they fear 
that there will be difficulties in carrying it out. They feel 
so strongly the impossibility of making a satisfactory selection 
of names of members of the Society of Arts, as to leave no 
other course open to them than to transmit a list of the 
entire body of members, since they consider that all persons 
interested in the progress of practical science are equally 
entitled to such a privilege. I am further to inform you 
that the Council having had the subject thus brought to 
their notice by the Royal Society, have considered that they 
will most usefully act upon the suggestion by extending its 
basis and seeking to obtain not the concession of a privilege 
to a select number, but the remission of the duties on foreign 
literature altogether, especially as the amount collected is 
comparatively very small. They therefore propose to direct 
their efforts to this larger object, which they feel would be 
the most generally useful,—and I am to assure you that the 
Council will be most happy to have the co-operation of the 
Royal Society in carrying this enlargement of their own 
suggestion into effect as speedily as possible. 

I have the honour, &c. G. Grove, Secretary. 


The annual dinnersof the interestsconnected with 
literature and the book trade are beginning. The 
Printers’ Pension Society have held their meeting, 
under the presidency of Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
whose quaint and essay-like address was crowned 
with unusual success,—the money collected being 





| 4097. against 180/. last year.—The directors of the 
| Booksellers’ Provident Institution have also to 
| announce to their public that, although the amount 

granted in relief last year was greater than in 

any year previous, the sum of 20,000/. which they 
| had prescribed to themselves as the amount of 

their permanent fund has been at length realized. 
| Twenty members and fifteen widows of members 
| have in the course of the year received the bounty 
of the Society, to the extent of 5427. The directors 

have still to urge the claims of the institution on 
the numerous booksellers who hold aloof from its 
valuable objects.—Lord Carlisle, who presided at 
the anniversary of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution, reported that 8007. has been spent 
during the year in relieving sixty-three cases. The 
subscriptions of the evening amounted to 562/. 
—The annual meeting of the Society of School- 
masters took place on Saturday at the rooms of the 
Literary Fund. The receipts of the year from all 
sources were stated to be 453/. 7s. The sum ex- 
pended in the relief of poor teachers or their widows 
and children was given as 320/. 7s. 6d. ;—the cost 
of management as 67/7. 18s. 5d. ;—leaving a balance 
in hand for the year of 641. 15s. 8d. Thusit would 
appear, that the incidental outlay bears the propor- 
tion of about 1 in 6 to the actual amount paid to 
the persons in whose favour the whole fund is sub- 
scribed by the public. We are glad that such a 
statement transpired in these particular rooms. It 
would be well if the Literary Fund would take a 
few lessons from their neighbours, the Society of 
Schoolmasters, in this respect;—for their last pub- 
lished account shows that their incidental expenses 
reach to more than half the sum bestowed on the 
necessitous children of letters,—-the grants being 








1,0357., while the cost of the management wag 
Jess than 5380. 148. 1d. 1 ” 
The sums collected by the various’ commi 
for the people’s monument to the late Sir Robert 
Peel have at length been brought together. Th. 

total amount is 1,737/. 0s. 6d.; which ata sj 
penny for each person represents more than 400,009 
subscribers. Several suggestions for the di 

of the fund have been laid before the committee — 
a statue, an industrial museum, an economical pro- 
fessorship, a model lodging-house, and many other 
schemes, being examples of the wisdom proposed 
by the multitude of counsellors. Nothing, however, 
has so far been settled ;—but we understand that 
the matter will be discussed at the next meetin, 
of the committee and that some definite resolution 
will be taken during the present month. 

The Earl of Rosse, as President of the 
Society, has fixed the evenings of April 24, May 
8 and 22 and June 12 as the nights on which his 
receptions are to take place. 

The Royal Medal of the Institute of British 
Architects for this year will be awarded to such 
architect, of any country, as may have executed 
any building of high merit. It will be determined 
in January 1853. The Silver Medals of the In. 
stitute will be awarded to the authors of the best 
essays on any of the following subjects :—1. On 
the introduction of colour, including paintings in 
fresco, to promote or heighten the effect of archi. 
tectural composition generally. 2. On the use of 
bricks (now that the manufacture is unrestricted 
by law) in respect to utility, durability, and ec. 
nomy, as well as for the purpose of producing 
ornamental details in the various styles of archi- 
tecture; with suggestions as to the improvement 
of their present manufacture in connexion with 
any of these qnalities. 3. On the various kinds of 
construction of walls, as influenced by local cir- 
cumstances and the materials most readily avail- 
able. 4. On the advantage to architecture whic 
has resulted, and what further advantage may be 
derived, from the use of iron, both as to construe- 
tion and embellishment. — Essays on any other 
subjects connected with architecture, besides the 
above, that may be submitted, will also be enter 
tained and considered by the Council.—The Soane 
medallion will be awarded for the best desi 
among those sent in for any of the following 
jects:—A metropolitan railway station for a main 
lineon the ground level,—a general cemetery,—or,* 
town-hall for a large municipality. The successfil 
competitor, if he go abroad, will be entitled to the 
sum of 50/. at the end of one year’s absence, on 
sending satisfactory evidence of his progress ani 
studies, 

The Irish people are taking measures for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of the 
poet Moore in the capital of his native land. A 
highly influential meeting has been held in Dublin, 
in the house of Lord Charlemont, to arrange the 
necessary proceedings. Lord Charlemont took the 
chair, and was supported by distinguished persons 
of all parties and creeds. Resolutions were pt 
posed and seconded by the Chief Baron, the Er 
Chancellor, Lord Talbot de Malahide, Sir Willian 
Hamilton, Dr. Petrie, and other eminent persons; 
—and the Committee of Management is such as to 
afford every prospect of the work being carried out 
with success.—The third resolution was as follows: 
—That although the duty properly devolves o 
Trishmen to initiate this undertaking, we co 
it due to the universality of the fame of Thoms 
Moore that his admirers, without distinction 
country, should be afforded the privilege of testify: 
ing by their contributions their appreciation of his 
genius and their veneration for his memory.” Ths 
may to some persons look like asking for a “Tate 
in aid” to the monument; but we are willing ® 
consider it in the plain meaning of the resolutios, 
that the genius of Moore—unlike that of som 
other Irishmen of eminence—was not “m 
insular in its aim.” i 

Mr. Hind writes to the Times announcing that 
Professor de Gasparis, of Naples, has discovered 
new planet. Mr. Hind adds, that he believes hin 
self to have been on the track of this planet—W’ 
is said to be equal in brightness to a star 
tenth magnitude—as early as January last, 
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observed and entered an unknown celestial body 
- bis chart. In Mareh he found the stranger 
missing; and cloudy nights and moonlight pre- 
vented its re-discovery, —thus hindering him, as he 
believes, from adding another to the now goodly 
list of English-found planets, 

In conveying to the East India Company the ex- 

ression of thanks which was so justly due to them 
for the liberal assistance which they gave in illustra- 
ting the lecture of Dr. Royle on the Arts and Manu- 
factures of India, the Council of the Society of Arts 
took occasion to suggest that a further illustration 
of the resources of our Indian Empire would be par- 
ticularly acceptable to the public at a period when 
its affairs are likely to be brought under discussion 
by the expiration of the Company’s present Charter. 
These suggestions have received the greatest 
attention from the Court of Directors; and after 
some preliminary correspondence, Sir James W. 
Hogg, the Chairman of the Court, received on 
Monday last, a deputation from the Council, con- 
sisting of Sir John Boileau, Professor Solly, Mr. 
Cole, and Mr. Owen Jones,—the result of which is, 
that the Council are enabled to announce that a 
general Exhibition of the Produce and Manufac- 
tures of India will be undertaken by the Society 
of Arts in 1853. It has been decided that the 
Exhibition shall be quite ofa commercial character, 
and that every facility shall be given for ascer- 
taining the price of every article shown. The 
experience of the late Exhibition has convinced 
the Council of the Society of Arts how very much 
such knowledge enhances the interest of every 
article; and since no time will be lost in making 
the necessary communications with India, the 
Council express themselves confident that they will 
have no difficulty in finding suitable premises for 
the Exhibition, and in carrying it out on a scale 
worthy of the occasion. 

Another year will pass, we observe from the pro- 

ings of Parliament, without the introduction 
ofa Bill for the rebuilding of Westminster Bridge. 
There is some difference among engineers and 
others about the site—more difference about the 
material, iron or stone —and some uncertainty 
about the cost. Mr. Hardwicke inclines to a dif- 
ferent site, a few yards lower down, nearer the 
India Board,—Mr. Walker is in favour of a bridge 
with at least five arches,—and Mr. Pennethorne 
is in favour of three bridges at Westminster. All 
the evidence is instructive,—and every engineer 
should make a point of reading it. 

We observe with satisfaction the gradual en- 
largement and recognition of the movement in 
favour of a reform of cathedral trusts. Every- 
where keen eyes are busy prying into abuses,— 
and, as these latter will not bear the light of day, 
exposure is in many instances leading to a volun- 
tary and immediate change for the better. A few 
days ago the Bishop of Chester ordered the stipends 
of the Grammar-School boys of that city to be 
restored to the amount fixed by bluff Harry,— 
and took the initiatory steps towards carrying out 
the intentions of the royal founder with regard to 
the scholars who ought to be maintained out of 
the chapter revenues at the University.—At 
Carlisle new school-rooms have been built,—and 
here are now seventy scholars where a short time 
since there were only twenty.—The Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester have raised the stipend of 
the grammar boys from 5s. 10d. a year to 2/. 13s. 4d.; 
and, as we understand, have made a promise of 
taking the subject into further consideration.—It 
is even asserted that the suggestion of reform has 
invaded the snug chapter-house at Ely,—the past 
condition of the cathedral school of which city 
Mr. Whiston described as exceedingly bad;—but 
how far the great dignitaries will carry their pro- 
posed napeseeeninte probably depends on the 
amount of pressure from without. 
ap Ve learn from the Guernsey Star, that Mr. John 

, formerly a chief of one of the great merchant 

houses'of Rio de Janeiro, has endowed Elizabeth 

in that island with 1,000 milreis per 

amnum for the pu of establishing exhibitions 
in favour of pupils of the institution. 

The Archeological Congress of France will be 
held at Dijon j : 

jon in June next. Many of our eminent 


—and although most country towns in France 
are dull and uninteresting, a special exception 
must always be made in favour of the ancient 
monuments and historical events which shed a 
glory on the old capital of Burgundy. 

e French journals add a few particulars about 
thelate Marshal Mortier’s papers,—the preparation 
of which has been already noticed in our columns. 
He makes it a strict condition that his literary 
executors shall neither add to nor subtract from 
what he has written;—but as some of the most 
exciting passages of his narrative will refer to his 
surrender of Paris to the Allies, contrary to the 
wish of Bonaparte, and to transactions which on 
the whole bore hardly on the fortunes of a power 
once more in the ascendant, the censor will pro- 
bably do what the editors refrain from in deference 
to this injunction, if the publication take place in 
France. It is also stated, that the Marshal has 
employed some time in revising and enlarging his 
‘Voyage en Hongrie et en la Crimée,’--the new 
matter referring to the Hungarian Revolution, the 
trade of Southern Russia, and the policy of England 
in Egypt. 

Paris papers report the death (by his own hand), 
in that capital, of M. Saint-Edmé, author of the 
‘Dictionnaire des Peines et des Délits de l’Europe,’ 
and joint author with M. Sarrut of the ‘ Biographie 
des Hommes du Jour,’—the death of M. Cavé, for- 
merly director of the Fine Arts in the Ministry of 
the Interior—and the decease of M. Taillefer, ex- 
curator of the Lyceums of Versailles and of Louis- 
le-Grand. 

We see by the German papers that an Exhibition 
of Silesian Art and manufactures is about to be got 
up in Breslau—in a glass house on the plan of the 
Crystal Palace. 

Letters from Copenhagen furnish an example of 
the favour which learned pursuits and learned 
Societies find in the eyes of the Danish great: At 
the last meeting of the Society of Northern Anti- 
quities the King not only presided, but exhibited 
a collection of bronzes, and delivered a discourse 
on the subject of them. Only a few days ago, as 
will be seen elsewhere in our columns, our own 
Prince Consort presided at a lecture on cotton 
delivered by a Manchester manufacturer at the 
Society of Arts. These examples serve to suggest 
that literature and the arts are about to receive 
a larger social recognition than they have hitherto 
attained. Happily, there are many other signs to 
the same effect amongst ourselves. 

In the course of the able speech delivered by 
Lord Ellenborough, on the 2nd inst., in the House 
of Lords, on the motion for appointing a select 
Committee with reference to the approaching ex- 
piration of the Charter of the East India Company, 
he did us the honour to advert to the claim which 
we put forward, in our notice of Mr. Campbell’s 
recent work [see ante, p. 344], on behalf of our 
great schools and educational institutions, to have 
a portion of the Indian patronage allotted to them. 
We are sorry to find that Lord Ellenborough— 
oceupying as he does a distinguished place among 
those members of the Legislature who can be 
regarded as authorities on Indian questions—does 
not coincide in the views which we ventured to 
express. His Lordship must permit us to say, 
however, that the arguments by which he supports 
his dissent do not appear to justify the conclusion 
which he derives from them. That we may do no 
injustice to his Lordship’s views, we will quote the 
precise words which heisreported to haveused. ‘“‘He 
did not,” he said, ‘‘agree with those who consi- 
dered that a portion of these cadetships should be 
offered as rewards in schools and colleges,—because 
the knowledge acquired from books was of no use 
in India. The gift of cadetships might be of great 
use to schools, but it could be of no use to the 
country. If you had to select a man for enter- 
prises of difficulty you would not select a mere 
bookworm. If you were to select a man who 
would lead your troops in a difficulty, would you 
not take the boy most brave, the most popular, 
the most able to manage his schoolfellows, the 
most expert at every manly exercise? There was 
nothing in books, unless indeed in Plutarch’s Lives, 
which could qualify a man for India. What they 





logists have received invitations to attend; | 


industry in the transaction of public business, and 
rsevering energy. They did not want any very 
earned men ;—they wanted energy, decision of 
character, and above all, moral courage, fearless- 
ness in the face of the public, the determination 
to do their duty to the country of their birth as 
well as the country of their adoption. These were 
the virtues they wanted in India.”—Now, we sub- 
mit to Lord Ellenborough, that from the beginnin 
to the end of this passage there is not one solid 
argument advanced against our views. We agree 
with his Lordship in thinking that ‘mere’ book- 
worms” are not suited for the Indian services :— 
we also agree with him in thinking that energy, 
perseverance, and a high tone of moral courage 
are the virtues most required in the men whom 
we intrust with high functions in that country. 
Let us add, that it is precisely on these grounds 
that we ask for the assignment of a certain number 
of cadetships to the public schools. We never said 
—and we have no idea—that these cadetships 
ought to be given to proficients in mere literary 
studies. Let the conditions of the competition be 
adapted to the nature of the prize; and if this be 
done properly, Lord Ellenborough may depend on 
it, there will be no difficulty in finding lads who 
will unite the hardihood of heroes with the ad- 
vantages of an extensive acquaintance with those 
branches of knowledge without which, with all 
deference to him, an Indian official, military or 
civil, isa mere puppet in the hands of black clerks. 
We rejoice to find that Lord Ellenborough attaches 
so much importance to the selection of men who 
will “‘do their duty to the country of their birth 
as well as that of their adoption.” But surely this 
is a beneficial change which can never be brought 
about unless we open the Indian services, to some 
extent, to candidates drawn constantly from all 
classes of the people—having sympathies and ties 
wholly English—and who enter on an Indian 
career with minds full of new knowledge and in- 
genuously open to newimpressions. —At the hazard, 
therefore, of being thought presumptuous | those 
who look on Lord Ellenborough as a great Indian 
authority, we must be permitted to retain our ex- 
pressed opinions unchanged, 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 


Asratic.—March 20.—The Director, Prof. Wil- 
son, in the chair.—Dr. Bird delivered a lecture ‘On 
the best Method of pursuing Ethnological Research 
in illustration of the history of the Human Race.’ 
In opposition to Kames, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Prof. Agassiz, who maintain that the varieties of 
man must have sprung from numerous originals, 
Dr. Bird, on the broad basis of analogy, that 
permanence of character, whether in the physical 
or moral developement of races, is not the physio- 
logical law of organization, drew the i ce 
that mankind were of monogenetic origin. In proof 





wanted in India was, courage, probity, untiring 





of this conclusion, he showed that different mental 
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the Director; and from its unpretending form, as 
well as from the nature of its contents, it will be 
of considerable use to all persons possessing, or 
becoming possessed of, ancient numismatical speci- 
mens.— Various additional presents to the library 
were announced; but we must express our opinion 
that, acceptable as they may be on many accounts, 
it would answer the purpose of the Society better, 
as regards the accumulation of works of research 
and authority, if members would give copies of 
productions not their own, which would fill up 
vacancies on the shelves and render the whole 
collection of books much more available. As it is 
so notoriously difficult to obtain books by means 
of the imperfect and confused catalogues of the 
British Museum, it is the more desirable that in- 
dividuals engaged in archeological studies should 
be able to resort with success to the centrally 
situated library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
When we adverted to this topic last week, we 
ought to have stated, that by order of the Council 
a sum amounting to about 300/. has within the 
last few years been expended on binding and 
arranging the books; but although due preservation 
is of course to be regarded, what is most needed 
seems to be, the disbursement of about 500/. in the 
purchase of books that ought to be in every library, 
illustrative of inquiries such as usually interest 
members of the Society of Antiquaries.—It would 
be easy to point out deficiencies even in the im- 
portant department of history, and these we are 
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and corporeal peculiarities soon become developed 
in members of the same family, when exposed to 
varieties of atmosphere and climate, differences of 
locality and social condition, with other moral and 
physical influences. Such, he said, was the ulti- 
mate conviction of the author of ‘ Kosmos,’ and 
the deliberate opinion of our own Prichard; who 
had adduced satisfactory proof that the diversified 
races of man are not separated from each other by 
insurmountable barriers. Much stress had been 
laid on the colour of the skin, and the form of the 
cranium, as means of determining the affinities of 
races; but both were liable to great variation 
among men whose cognate languages proved them 
to be modified types of the same original. Hence 
Ethnological conclusions based on physiological 
differences were, at the best, extremely vague and 
hypothetical. Many ane facts in support of 
this opinion, and particularly regarding different 
races of animals, were brought forward. Dr. Bird 
then showed that Archeological researches into 
customs, traditions, astronomical and numeri- 
cal systems, remains of ancient Art or Architec- 
ture, and Palzography, afforded more aid in Eth- 
nological research and Ethnographic classification 
than could be derived from the natural history of 
man. But, in the absence of all authentic history, 
the comparative philology of languages, compre- 
hending the formation of words and their gramma- 
tical structure, was, he thought, the only sure foun- 
dation for Ethnology. He then gave a rapid sketch 
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upil of one of the great masters of that peri 

e attitudes of a oe of the figures eels, ye : 
strained, in order to bring them within the compass 
of the pannel; but they were admirable specimens 
of colour, and the draperies were skilfully and 
elaborately represented. They were evidently 
original,—and belonged, probably, to the end of 
the fifteenth century. They had been presented 
to the church of St. Martin's in the Fields by an 
individual while Archbishop Tennison was Vicar, 
—Two papers were read, and a third was com. 
menced. The first was by Mr. Benjamin Williams 
to prove that the broad arrow, used as the mark 
of national stores, was a Scandinavian character 
or rune; but the author did not attempt to show 
how and at what date it came to be used for the 
purpose of distinguishing what are now called the 
Queen’s stores.—M. Leopold de Lisle sent a com. 
munication on early frauds practised by monas. 
teries in order to secure to themselves valuable 
privileges by pretending that royal charters had 
been granted for the purpose. e writer illus. 
trated his essay by particular reference to some 
charters supposed to have been granted by Richard 
the First, of England, to the Grammont brother. 
hood, which were known to have been fabricated 
because the King was therein styled Comes Pictavie, 
—a title which he had never borne. By order of 





the Pope the monk who had been guilty of the 
imposition incarceratus erat.—The third paper, not 
concluded, was by Mr. W. 8. Gibson, and related 
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of the striking historical conclusions which had been 
obtained from the analytical comparison of lan- 
guages now spoken by the four great races of men 
in Asia and Europe. These families are the Indo- 
European, Ugro-Tatarian, Indo-Chinese and Syro- 
Arabian. The first of these, comprehending the 
Celtic, Hellenic, Germanic, and Sclavonic ances- 
tors of the European nations, had a common 
origin; and sprang from the same family which 
gave birth, in Upper Asia, to the Medes, Persians, 
and Hindoos. i roof of this connexion, many 
tabular forms of the Indo-European affinities of 
words and numerals were given ;—some of which 
affinities, from the Sanskrit to the Gaelic Proper 
and Gothic, were so striking, as at once to.carry 
conviction of the Eastern origin of the European 
nations. An historical abstract of the various 
migrations of the Celte, Goths, Huns, Scandina- 
vians, and Sclavonians into Europe, from the time 
of Herodotus, B.c. 445, to the middle of the fifth 
century of our own era, was then given. In regard 
to our own country, Dr. Bird considered that evi- 
dence was not defective in proof of the opinion that 
an Iberian, or Aquitanian race, remarkable for 
swarthy complexion and curled hair, according to 
‘Tacitus, was older in Great Britain than either the 
Celtic or the Cymric races. The earliest stream 
of Eastern migration which reached this island ap- 
pears to have been in the sixth century B.c.; at 
which time, as we learn from Herodotus (iv. 13), 
the Cymri, or Cimmerians, then dwelling on the 
shores of the Euxine, between the Don and the 
Dniester, were driven by the Massagete and 
Asiatic Scythians from Sarmatia, across the latter 
river into Dacia. The great commotion which this 
occasioned among the nomadic tribes of Asia 
brought the eastern Celts at that time into the 
«central parts of Europe, and into contact with the 
Eastern tribes of the same people. It was Dr. 
Bird’s opinion that, excepting the Saxons, who 
were a confederacy of tribes belonging to the 
Western Germanic race, the Jutes, Angles, and 
Frisians, who originally peopled this country, were 
more Northmen than Germans, and therefore of 
Scandinavian origin. The whole subject of Ethno- 
logical investigation seemed, he said, to be so 
peculiarly the business of Oriental scholars, suited 
as it was to their study of Oriental languages and 
their knowledge of Oriental history, that be had 
been induced to bring it before the Asiatic Society. 


Society or Antiquaries.—March 25.—Capt. 
W. H. Smyth, V.P., in the chair.—The Secre- 
tary laid on the table a printed catalogue of 
the collection of coins of all ages and countries, 
but chiefly Greek and Roman, presented to the 


anxious to see supplied.—The reading of this 
evening was principally a paper by Mr. Brooke, 
‘On the Battle of Shrewsbury, and on Battlefield 
Church, founded on the Site of that Engagement 
between the Forces of Henry the Fourth and Lord 
Percy.’—We are glad to see subjects of this kind 
taken up by members. It is rarely that some new 
light cannot be thrown even on the most notorious 
events; and the results are much more instructive 
than tedious details respecting exhumations of 
skeletons and the discovery of fragments of ancient 
pottery,—not one in fifty of which adds anything 
new or valuable to our former stock of information. 
Sometimes not a particle of knowledge is pretended 
to be gained; as in the case of the earthern jug 
exhibited this evening, which was merely placed 
upon the table with the statement that it had been 
dug up in the Cambridge fens. Precisely the same 
remark will apply to two medieval spurs sent 
without any note by Lord Londesborough.—A 
paper by Mr. Gould was read on certain covered 
ways near Saumur, in France, composed of vast 
masses of stone, the purpose of which was not at 
all understood, but which were supposed by many 
to be Druidical.—Various drawings of them were 
placed upon the wall;—but their existence has of 
course been known for centuries. 

April 1.—J. P. Collier, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—Mr. Blaaw exhibited some encaustic tiles, of the 
middle of the fifteenth century, obtained from the 
Church of Witham, in Essex. He explained that 
they had belonged to a chantry constructed pro- 
bably by the Montgomery family,—one of whom, 
Sir John, was a Knight of the Garter under 
Henry the Sixth, and a retainer of the Duke of 
Bedford. The tiles bore the arms of the Duke of 
Brabant united with those of the Bedfords and 
Montgomeries, in consequence of a connexion by 
marriage which had not been very clearly ascer- 
tained.—Mr. Ouvry was made the medium of con- 
veying a present to the Society from the Hon. Mr. 
Kennedy, consisting of a very early Russo-Greek 
picture of the Life of Christ. It was a very sin- 
gular performance, and in good preservation, but 
nothing was stated regarding its age or history. 
—Mr. C. W. Martin exhibited a medal dug up at 
Leeds Castle, Kent, which had belonged to some 
member of the Fairfax family, and had on one side 
a coat of arms and on the other a perpetual 
almanack.—The Vicar of St. Martin’s in the Fields 
sent by far the most valuable exhibition of the 
evening,—highly important as works of Art as well 
as objects of antiquity. It was composed of a series 
of eight paintings, of the early German school, 
representing the martyrdoms of as many saints. 
No name or mark of any artist was to be traced 





museum of the Society by the Rev. E. Ker- 
rich. It had been drawn up with great care by 


on them; but if not by Cranach, Hemling or Van 


to the history and antiquities of Naworth Castle, 
Cumberland, the property of the Earl of Carlisle. 


SratisticaL.— March 15.—Lieut.-Col. W. H. 
Sykes in the chair.—The first paper read was by 
Mr. Neison, ‘On the Rate of Mortality among two 
different Classes of Medical Men,—the one Class 
being the Officers of the Medical Department of 
the Royal Army, and the other Class the Members 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society.’— 
Col. Sykes read a paper ‘On the Sickness and 
Mortality of the Troops, European and Native, 
under the Government of Bombay, for the Years 
1848 and 1849,’ during which the average of 
deaths to strength was—European, 2°263 per cent. 
and Native, 0°993. This return, with the excep- 
tion of that for the year 1832, is the most satisfac- 
tory upon record of the health of the Bombay 
army, European and Native, particularly in rela- 
tion to the European portion of it. At some of 
the stations the mortality was less than it usually 
is within the United Kingdom. The heavy mor- 
tality of 54 per cent. among the European troo 
at Bombay, Col. Sykes thought might be partly 
owing to defective barrack visitation and to the 
nature of the soil upon which the barracks are 
built, but chiefly to intemperance. The mean 
annual deaths of the Europeans of the Bombay 
army for twenty years, 1825—1844, was 5-078 per 
cent., inclusive of cases from cholera, or 4 per cent. 
less than the loss in Bombay in the year 1848- 
1849. Col. Sykes concluded by drawing the at- 
tention of insurance companies in England to the 
fact of the native troops losing less than one ina 
hundred per annum, and to the probable pecu- 
niary advantages which would result from the 
establishment of insurance offices in India for the 
insurance of native lives, particularly those of the 
native public servants. 

LinnEAn.—April 6.—R. Brown, Esq. in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Mr. A. White ‘On 
the Influence of Cold on the Flowering of Plants’ 
After referring to the observations made by Mr. 
Curtis at a previous meeting on the flowering of 8 
plant under the snow, the author quoted from 
Capt. Beechey’s journal some remarks on the 
frequency of a prolific vegetation under the snow 
of Arctic regions. He referred especially to a plant 
called Sazxifraga nivalis, which Linnzus sta 
flowered in the regions of eternal snow. He 
made some remarks on the modification of the spe 
cific characters of insects and plants by a change of 
climate. Dr. Hooker stated that whilst at Term 
del Fuego he had observed Pernettya mucronata 
in full bloom in a spot from whence the snow had 
been accidentally removed. Mr. Pratt whilst a 
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flowered under the snow, and regarded the circum- 
stance referred to by Mr. Curtis as quite accidental. 
__A communication was read from Mr. J. Mottley 
of Labuan accompanying specimens of Borneo 
camphor and the trunk of the tree (Dryabalanops 
camphora) producing it. The Borneo camphor is 
consumed principally in China, where it is held in 

t esteem asa medicine. The best specimens 
realize as much as 5/. ® pound. An oil 
exudes from the tree which is also employed in 
medicine and used as a varnish. The Borneo 
camphor is constantly mixed with the red seeds of 
a plaat which are superstitiously added by the 
natives for the purpose of inducing the Spirit of the 
camphor to remain,—who it is supposed would fly 
off unless some temptation of this kind were offered 
him to stay. 2 


Ersno.ocican. — March 17.— Dr. Hodgkin, 
V.P., in the chair.—‘On the Ethnology of the 
Norse and Saxons, referring chiefly to the Eastern 
Counties of England,’ by W. D. Saull, Esq. The 
author referred to the fact, that this part of Eng- 
land was the first part visited by these tribes, on 
account of proximity to the parts of Europe whence 
the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles emigrated, attri- 
buting the names of scme counties and many 
market towns and villages to the early settlement 
of these races in them. He affirms that Ipswich 
must have been of considerable importance in the 
later Saxon period, as a mint was established here, 
and coins have been found of Edgar 964, Edward 
976, and Canute 1047. Its ancient name was 
Gypeswide, Gippeswich, Gippeswic, and afterwards 
Yppswyche. In the absence of historical evidence, 
we may assume that after the departure of the 
Romans from Britain, bands of hardy sea-rovers 
who had long infested the sea-coasts, in piratical 
or predatory excursions, planted themselves per- 
manently, in spite of the original inhabitants, less 
hardy and war-like than themselves. From the 
intermixture of Eastern mythological religious 
observances with the mythology of westein Europe, 
the author is of opinion, that these people emi- 
grated from the East, by the shores of the Caspian 
and Black Seas. He then referred to the transi- 
tion of these people from Paganism to Christianity, 
to the introduction amongst them of coined money, 
the origin of the names of the days of the week, &c. 
He then gave an explanation of the stone monu- 
ments of that very early period, which he considers 
are not properly crosses, as thought by many.— 
After the reading of his paper, Mr. Saull exhibited 
aseries of very ancient coins of Great Britain.— 
‘On the Discovery of certain Terra Cottas in 
Cilicia,’ (Asia Minor), by W. B. Barker, Esq. 
Amongst these terra-cottas were a few ugly-shaped 
heads, having a strong resemblance tw the figures 
sculptured on the monuments and edifices of an 
extinct people in Central America, whose origin 
is still matter of doubt and obscurity.—The object 
of Mr. Barker’s communication was, if possible, 
totrace out any connexion there might be between 
the people whose figures were found in this part of 
Asia Minor and those early inhabitants of Central 
America who at present are known to us only by 
pictorial and sculptured remains.—Mr. Barker ex- 
hibited a great number and variety of terra-cottas. 

InstiruTIoN oF Crvit Encinerns.—April 6.— 
J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the Chair.— 
The discussion on Mr. George Donaldson's paper, 
‘On the Drainage of Richmond,’ occupied the 
Whole evening. The following candidates were 
elected :—Messrs. P. P. Baly, T. Drane, and J. 
Gibbs, Members; and Messrs. F. Barry, B. Baylis, 
R. Daglish, Jun., T. Hutchings, T. M. Johnson, 
C. W. Lancaster, H. Marten, G. Plucknett, 
Braithwaite Poole, and Capt. Mark Huish, Asso- 
Clates, 





Socrery or Arts.—April 3.—H.R.H. Prince 
Albert in the chair.—‘Cotton as an Element of 
Industry: its confined supply; and its extending 
consumption by increasing and improving agencies,’ 

Mr. Bazley. The lecture consisted of two parts, 

e first of which treated of the progress of the 
manufacture; the second, of the sources whence 

Taw material is supplied. The real commence- 


beginning of the eighteenth century, at which period 
many causes had conspired to render the country 
fit for the reception of a new source of industry, 
and from that time to the middle of the century 
there was great activity in the domestic manu- 
facture of both cotton and sheep’s wool. The 
weavers of those days had frequently to wait for 
the hand-spun yarn with which they worked, and 
hence many ingenious men began to direct their 
attention to the construction of machinery by which 
the supply might be increased. Thus Wyatt in 
1730 discovered the principle of elongating fibre 
by rollers, and was followed by Hargreaves, Ark- 
wright, Kay, Crompton and others, the inventors 
of well-known machines. The moving power of 
these machines had hitherto been the animal force 
of beasts of burden, or wind and water; but these 
could not be depended on, and it was reserved for 
steam to supply a prime mover of greater power and 


Great improvements were taking place during the 
same time in the methods of communication. In 
1720 the waters of the Irwell and Mersey, between 
Liverpool and Manchester, had been rendered 
navigable and useful, in the teeth of the opposition 
of the pack-horse and waggon interest. In 1758 
the Duke of Bridgewater engaged Brindley, the 
greatest engineer of his day, to construct a canal 
for conveying the coals of the Worsley estate to the 
market of Manchester.—The lecturer here gave an 
interesting sketch of the labours of Brindley, and 
of the difficulties which had been overcome by the 
canals, and subsequently by the railways of Eng- 
land. He paid a just tribute to Lancashire, to the 
energy of which the first successful canal and rail- 
way were both owing. So, too, when gas was 
proposed for illuminating purposes, a Salford 
cotton spinner was the first to test its advantages 
on a large scale.—Mr. Bazley next called attention 
to the increase in the consumption of cotton wool 
in thiscountry. At the commencement of the last 
century it was little more than 1,000,000 pounds 
weight per annum, while the workpeople em- 
ployed on it did not exceed 25,000; but at the 
close of the century 52,000,000 pounds weight per 
annum were consumed, and the numbers employed 
were 125,000. Few articles are more generally 
applied in manufacture than cotton. Its finest 
qualities are worked into lace and muslin, while 
from its very waste excellent letter-press paper is 
made. A very extensive trade has sprung up in 
Bradford, and other places, in ‘“‘ mixed goods,” and 
‘‘union cloths,” which are composed of cotton in 
combination with worsted, silk, or thread. The 
cotton manufacture has had many variations, and 
under the restrictive policy it suffered great depres- 
sions, but since the alteration in the fiscal system 
of the country, a beneficial change has taken place, 
and the race is now free to all. During the past 
year no less than 760,000,000 pounds weight of 
cotton were consumed in this country, passing 
through the hands of no fewer than 1,250,000 
actual workers, or including their families, three 
millions and a half of our fellow subjects, an eighth 
of the population of the United Kingdom, while 
the exports in 1851 amounted to 30,000,000U. 
sterling. Some idea may be gained of the bene- 
ficial nature of this industry to the national trea- 
sury, from the fact that 12,000,000/. sterling, or 
one-fourth of the whole revenue is contributed in 
taxes by those engaged in it, whilst the area occu- 
pied by their operatives is not more than one- 
hundredth part of the surface of the country. In 
treating the second part of his subject Mr. Bazle 

drew attention to the singular fact that ctthongh 
the British Colonies contain a greater extent of 
land suited to the growth of cotton than is to be 
found under any other dominion, yet that the sup- 
ply derived from them is less in quantity and far 
inferior in quality, the supplies in 1851 were, from 
foreign countries, 1,569,800 bags, from the Colo- 
nies, 333,700 bags. And while 16,000,000/. were 
paid for the foreign cotton, only 2,000,000/. were 
realized by the Colonial. Of this large amount 
from foreign countries the great proportion comes 
from America: and individuals are now living who 
recollect the arrival of the first supplies in 1787; 





ment of the manufacture in England was at the 





the value of the whole crop being now 30,000, 0001., 


regularity than could be obtained from them. | 


Surely this is a lesson to other countries possessing 
equally favourable conditions! The lecturer then 
glanced at the capabilities of the different British 
Colonies, for producing this material. The West 
Indian Islands, Port Natal, and our other African 
possessions were said to be capable of growi 
cotton quite as well as the United States; while 
Australia would produce an unlimited amount 
equal to the very finest. And lastly, there was 
the great colony of India where this plant is in- 
digenous, and where it has been known for 3,000 
years. The evidence of Dr. Royle, the Botanist 
of the East India Company, that India can yield 
an abundant supply of good and useful cotton, 
was quoted as a ground for the presumption that 
great blame attaches somewhere; since these ex- 
pectations have never been realized except in a 
small degree at Guzerat. This part of the subject 
| was closed by the remarkable statement that a 
piece of ground of the size of Yorkshire is sufficient 
to produce a quantity of cotton nearly double the 
annual consumption of England. It is not to be 
supposed that this trade is on the decline. One 
factory inspector—Mr. Horner, reports that in 
his district only, 81 mills have been started during 
the past year, employing 14,000 hands. Mr. 
Bazley then examined minutely the probability 
of the further and future progress of this great 
industry, and the means to be adopted to insure it: 
but into this it will be impossible to follow him 
in a brief abstract like the present. He concluded 
by an enumeration of the objects of interest, both 
in the department of machinery and of fabrics 
connected with the cotton manufacture at the 
Great Exhibition: and with an expression of grati- 
tude to his Royal Highness for having become 
the champion of arts, manufactures and commerce, 
and to the Society of Arts for its share in pro- 
moting the success of the Exhibition. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mow. Geographical, half-past 8. 

Tues. Syro-Kgyptian, half-past 7.—‘On the Mythology of the 
As-yrians, deduced from the Sculptures in the Palace 
at Nimrad,’ by Dr. Grotefend.— On the Zodiac of the 

Memnonium,’ by Mr. 8. Sharpe.— On the Samaritans,” 
yy Dr. Loewe. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—‘On a Swing Bridge at Rye,’ by Mr. 

©. May. —‘*On the Viaduct over the River Nore, at 
Thomastown,’ by Capt. W. 8. Moorsom. 


Wen. Literary Fund, 3. 
—  Ethbnological, half-past 8—‘ On the Origin and Language 
of the Gypsies in Europe and Asia,’ by Dr. Pott. 
— London Institution, 7.—‘On the Ethnological and Phy- 
sical Peculiarities of the Cape of Good Hope,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. mson, 
Sat. Asiatic, 8.—Lecture. 
— Medical, & 





FINE ARTS 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Mr. Allen’s contributions to the Suffolk Street 
Exhibition are of a quality precisely calculated to 
illustrate the remarks with which we prefaced our 
notice oflast week. In subject, in touch, and intone, 
his landscapes bear a family likeness curiously close 
to those habitually exhibited by him. His Summer 
Evening (No. 64) isone of his most golden specimens. 
His Pastoral Landscape (205), which may be re- 
garded as his principal contribution, fails where, as 
has been noted before, Mr. Allen is apt to fail,— 
in its upper portion. The clouds are opaque and 
woollen rather than watery. There is truth in A 
Mill (403), in which the light and shade are distri- 
buted so as to second and set off the features of the 
scene with great cleverness. While on the chapter 
of Landscape, we must notice the many careful 
pictures of Mr. W. West. The most ambitious at- 
tempts of this gentleman are devoted to Norway,— 
a country (if we are to believe the painters) the 
natural features of which have that monotony of 
‘* horror” and gloom which renders them, with all 
their grandeur, somewhat intractable. For a like 
reason, Swiss scenery, in spite of all its superior 
richness and variety, its adjuncts of quaint archi- 
tecture and picturesque costume, is apt to be dis- 
appointing when attempted on canvas. Not even 
a Turner can convey the mysterious and spiritual 
grandeur of such an object as the Jungfrau, or catch 
the rainbow within whose rim Manfred saw the 
‘itch of the Alps standing :—yet these are features 
of every-day occurrence, from which the mountain 
painter, whether poetical or plain chronicler, must 





equal to that of the wheat crop of this country. 


not recoil. Be ourcanon of criticism right or wrong, 
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however, it is certain that. such a quiet home land- 
scape.as The Deserted Holyhead Road (260) exhibits 
Mr. West more advan y than his Norwegian 
Scene near Hardanger Fiord (243) :—to render which 
effectively would require in combination the water 
of Ruysdael, the air of Claude, and the free touch 
of Rubens.—Mr. J. Danby’s Loch Long, with 
Carrick Castle (371) is among the best landscapes 
in the Exhibition.—To Mr. Boddington’s contri- 
butions allusion was made last week. His Water- 
Mill on the River Ouse (481) is perhaps the most 
welcome picture exhibited by him, merely because 
it is the least recognizable as his. In others, the 
features of river scenery are arranged with great 
adroitness and painted with great care.—We do 
not recollect Mr. Tennant in higher force or closer 
truth than in his Sand Dredges on the Shore near 
Sandwich (470) :— a scene which owes all its 
beauty to the cunning treatment of maritime 
flats, intersected by creeks, low horizon lines and 
“the long pale shore,” with all their varieties 
of atmospheric gradation. On like grounds, 
Mr. Wainewright’s On the Coast near Hastings 
(465) merits. a note of admiration.—Mr. Wilson’s 
sea pictures. are touched with spirit—not always, 
however, coloured with truth. — Our qualifica- 
tion applies with still greater force to an ambi- 
tious landscape in the Great Room, Mr. Ward’s 
Windy Day on the Coast (142).—To return fora 
moment :—there is aspiration rather than imagina- 
tion in Mr. Wilson’s. Macbeth Scene (95), the ar- 
rangement of which is anything but clear.—Mr. 
Pyne has been nodding this year.—Mr. Shayer is 
more chary of air even than usual. The want of 
atmosphere in his Village Jnn (378) renders an 
otherwise clever picture choking. 

There remain a few small pictures calling for 
notice. One of these is, the Jnterior of an Old Farm 
House, near Stanley Abbey (187), by Mr. Provis :— 
a gentleman who may prove worth watching, since 
he appears already to have got rid of some of the 
pretty mannerisms which at once attracted atten- 
tion and suggested misgivings in the Portland 
Gallery last year, where we first met him.—Mr, 
Gill’s Leap-Frog (43) and A Rustic Figure (411) 
by Mr. W. W. Morris are annotated favour- 
ably in our Catalogue.—T7he Past (257), by Mr. E. 
Smith, is a cabinet picture ofa Lace-maker, touched 
with firmness and delicacy, though perhaps too 
dark and brown in its tones.—There is rustic 
humour in The Jew’s Harp (265) by Mr. Hems- 
ley, —true character in Mr. W. A. Robinson's 
Sketch of an Old Countryman (389),—and a certain 
enamelled prettiness in the pair of tiny figure- 
pieces (406 and 407) by Mr. J. A. Puller.—Mr. 
Parris, whom we have of late met rarely, in his 
English Girl: one of a Series of the Daughters of 
all Nations (462) shows himself to be the Mr. 
Parris of old, whose ‘‘ Buds,” ‘‘Gems,” and “Stars” 
made such a dainty show in the print-shops some 
fifteen years ago. 

Here we must stop :—regretting for Art’s sake 
that our notice of this Exhibition of the Society of 
British Artists must, to keep proportion with the 
thing noticed, be somewhat monotonous, meagre, 
and Lenten. 





Fing-Art Gossip.— Now that the Austrian ter- 
ritory, owing to the Haynau and other recollections, 
is all but closed against English travellers, Mr. Bur- 
ford, acting apparently with a prophetic knowledge 
ofdiplomatic arrangements, has done well in choosing 
Saltzburg for the subject of his Easter panorama. 
Saltzburg is a nobly placed city, with the Alps 
and minor mountains about it,—with a ‘ meeting 
of waters” and picturesque old churches, and such 
associations as are derived from history and from the 
recollection uppermost in the mind of every traveller 
that the city he is entering was the birthplace of 
Mozart. In his distances and middle distances 
Mr. Burford has in this panorama been particularly 
happy. He hasalso been successful in rendering the 

transition from mountain to plain,—one of 
the known characteristics of Saltzburg scenery,— 
and in catching certain atmospheric appearances 
such as words cannot convey. 

A fine three-quarter length portrait of Mr. Pitt 


Manson’s, for 130 guineas. It was anadmirable spe- 
cimen. of Hoppner’s skill in catching a likeness while 
he was taking care not to lose sight of the particular 
quality for which his. sitter was distinguished. 
Thus, the portrait unites the Mr. Pitt of Putne 

Heath with the Mr. Pitt of Dundas’s table, and wit 

the Mr. Pitt ready to reply—or rather, replying— 
to Mr. Fox. Some of our readers will recollect the 
portrait through Olint’s mezzotinto, and from a 
duplicate (if not the original of it) exhibited a few 
years ago at the British Institution by the Marquis 
of Normanby. The purchaser was the Duke of 
Wellington. His Grace acquired at the same sale 
a head-sized portrait of the minister Mr. Perceval 
from the easel of Joseph,—rather a characteristic 
portrait than remarkable as a work of Art. This 
7 confirmed the popular notion that the mild 

r. Perceval was in look extremely like the wn- 

mild Robespierre. The price was 45 guineas. 
The spring meeting of the Architectural Society 
of the Archdeaconry of Northampton will be held 
on Wednesday in next week :—Earl Spencer pre- 
siding. Of the various Societies in union with 
the Northampton Society, the Oxford Architec- 
tural, the Bedfordshire, the Sussex, the Ecclesio- 
logical, and the Yorkshire have all promised to send 
representatives. The Institute of Scotch Architects 
have also deputed two of their members to attend. 
The great object in view is the restoration of the 
interesting church of St. Sepulchre’s; the round 
portion of which is to be restored as a memorial to 
the late Marquis of Northampton. For this a 
committee in London has been formed, consisting 
of members of the different Societies to which the 
noble Lord belonged. 

In answer to our query last week [anée, p. 385] 
whether Mr. Clow’s collection of pictures at Ash 
House would not sell better in London, Mr. Win- 
stanley writes to say that, by his advice, that 
question had been duly considered,—and deter- 
mined in the negative. ‘‘The notoriety of the 
collection here,” writes Mr. Winstanley, “ its con- 
nexion with this town [Liverpool] and neighbour- 
hood, and other sufficient reasons—not the least of 
which was public opinion—caused those who are 
directly interested in the fate of the pictures to 
resolve on the course” advertised. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hauu.—Conduetor, 
Mr. COSTA.—NEXT FRIDAY, 16th April, 
Haydn's CREATION. Vocalists: — Madame Clara Novello, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes.—The Orchestra, the most 
extensive in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 Double 
Basses) nearly 700 Performers. —Tickets, 38.; Reserved, 5s.; Central 


‘ rea, numbered Seats, 10s, 6d, each ; at the Society’s Office, 6, in 
xe 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The SECOND CON- 
CERT will take place on WEDNESDAY in Easter Week.— 
Conductors, M. HECTOR BERLIOZ and Dr. WYLDE. — In 

1 i euaeses, the Directors beg to an- 
phony of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ by 





wil in 
pounce that the Dramatic Sym 
Hector Berlioz, shall be repeated as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments will admit. WILLERT BEAK, Secretary. 


MUSICAL UNION.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, Patron.— 
Subscribers are requested to pay their Subscriptions before the 
commencement of the Season, to prevent delay at the Concert 
Rooms. Sivori, Joachim Vieuxtemps are engage Ernst is 
shortly expested to arrive ; also, Madame Pleyell, Mdlle. Clauss, 
and Mdlle. Graever, Piatti, Bottesini, Pauer, Charles alle, and 
other Artists will successively perform. Single Tickets, Half-a- 
Guinea each, to be had of the Treasurers for all the MATINEES, 
at Cramer & Co, 201, Regent Street. Further particulars to be ob- 
tained of J. ELLA, Director. 


Mr. NEATE’S FIFTH QUARTETT and PIANOFORTE 
SOLREE will take place at the New Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen 
Ann-street, on the 14th instant, at Eight o’clock. The Quartetts 
will be executed by MM. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Piatti. Mr. 
Neate will play, with Mr. Cooper, Beethoven's celebrated Sonata 
dedicated to Kreutzer, and a Duett of his own composition, in 
which Mr. Potter has kindly consented to take part. Pr mimes 
and Tickets may be had of Mr. Neate, 2, Chapel Street, Portland 
Place, and at the principal Music Shops. A Triple Ticket 1U. 1a. ; 
Single Ticket 10s. 6d. 





Her Magesty’s THEATRE.—Having already said 
enough—and more than enough—of ‘ Maria di 
Rohan,’ as regards its musical interest,—we need 
hardly state our judgment that it was unadvisedly 
selected at Her Majesty's Theatre as the opera to 
open the season and to introduce Signor Ferlotti, 
a baritone new to the English public. 

Unadvisedly, we repeat, was ‘ Maria di Rohan’ 
chosen as regards Mr. Lumley’s Chevreuse, who 
can in no respect measure himself against Signor 
Ronconi, — unless, perhaps, in the article of 
voice. —Signor Ferlotti had possibly by nature 


fashions of modern Italian vocalism, that already 
(or as yet) he seems incapable of anything but 
whispering inaudibly or crying out lustily. That 
mezza voce by which the interest of every com. 
ition must be sustained,— unless the singers be 
ubinis and Brambillas, who by their wondrous 
skill can conceal or make up for the ravages of 
time—is not commanded by Signor Ferlotti. Qn 
the other hand, he exhibits in perfection those 
easily acquired pretexts of portamento in expresgion 
which are apt to sound perilously like a yawn in 
the long-drawn and languid cantabiles of Doni. 
zetti. His acting is not without passion; but, like 
his singing, it is devoid of demi-tones. In short, 
even in thismodern Italian music, the new comer js 
no substitute for that fine but limited artist Signor 
Coletti; while for any other than themodern Italian 
aay we should fear he may prove not avail. 
able. 

At Her Majesty's Theatre Signor Calzolari js 
Chalais—Malle. Ida Bertrand is Gondi, singi 
with much care, more manner, and but little 
voice. — Madame Fiorentini as the heroine 
most agreeably surprised us. We are too rarely 
permitted to record a case of improvement so great 
as she shows in this part. She seems to have 
studied to equalize her voice, and render it 
flexible,—and to have succeeded in both points,— 
Her acting is graceful and appropriate, — her 
demeanour d. She was received with cor. 
diality only tepid as compared with the raptures 
which greeted her in days when she was crude 
and uneven ; but she has a pleasant future before 
her, as a real acquisition to Opera, in parts 
requiring no ultra-dramatic fervour, if she will 
continue the course of improvement on which she 
appears to have entered. No caprices can for any 
fatal length of time spoil the career of any true 
artist who is resolute to make progress. 

Betwixt the acts of the opera, and after it, 
Mdile. Guy Stephan danced with greater grace, 
a-plomb and execution than she commanded in 
former years. For the present, however, the taste 
for this entertainment seems to be dormant, if not 
dead, in England,—and, indeed, all Europe over. 
The grace of the art disappeared with Taglioni,— 
the intelligence and wit with Fanny Elssler. 


Roya Irat1an OpERA.—‘ Guillaume Tell’ may 
be ranked by the side of ‘II Flauto Magico’ as an 
opera rapturously admired by musicians and ama- 
teurs separately and singly, yet little popular with 
the theatrical public collectively. The causes of 
such a fate are not hard to discover.—The o 
book contains almost every fault that an opera-book 


can contain. Besides the general absence of situa- 
tion and motion in the drama, some of the indivi- 
dual dispositions are desperately awkward,—and 
utterly destructive of all chances of adequate exe- 
cution. The first act, for instance, closes with an 
elaborate finale which would be admirable could it 
only be heard,—but which never can be executed 
aright, because the weight of it lies upon secon- 
dary characters. Hence, the solo commencing 
the stretto, which demands the fire and force of 4 
Viardot or a Lind to make it pierce through the 
bustle of the accompaniment, passes in dumb show. 
Again, the second finale, for men’s voices alone, 
colossal though it be, in some measure loses effect 
because it immediately follows a terzetto by men. 
The ballet is allowed to suspend the interest of the 
third act, in which occurs the one great situation 
of the opera. We could carry the ungracious ta 
of specification a column further ; but enough im 
stances have been given to illustrate why, alike by 
the select and the unselect, in spite of its 
beauty, ‘ Guillaume Tell’ on the stage must alway? 


* “ Peerless”—let us illustrate in a foot-note—becaus 
the music combines nationality with symmetry, and 7 
with variety in a degree totally unique. To compare— 00 
Juan’ and ‘Il Barbiere’ are not Spanish ; ‘ Masaniello's 
Neapolitan only in right of one Tarantella.—There is 8 
certain tone of old French chivalry and courtesy in ‘Les 
Huguenots,’—but this is feeble and vague as com ills 
with the fresh, free, tuneful echoes from the ancient hil 
which Rossini has breathed through every melody of 
Swiss score—whether it be the placid chorus of the intro- 
duction or the impassionate stretto of the Trio a 
Three meet on the field of Griitli—Nor less admirable eal 














(we add Mr. to distinguish him from his father) was 
sold during the present week at Messrs, Christie & 


a sonorous and sufficient organ; but he has so 
misused and mal-practised it, after the false 


the wondrous truth of local colour commended is the - 
id f tony on the part of the composél; 


av 0 
ultra-monotonous as is the book which be had to set. 
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he found a heavy opera,—diversified by passing 
= ts of rare Drilliancy and interest, as when a 
Duprez leads the trio or sings the grand ‘Suivez 
eo when a Ronconi delivers the address to his 
boy, in the presence of Gessler, or when a Taglioni 
e Tyrolienne. 

as important respects, ‘Guglielmo Tell’ 
could not be more admirably performed or more 

ly cast than at the Royal Italian Opera. 
_The orchestra and chorus were on their mettle 
on Thursday week.—The overture was encored ;— 
also two movements from the second finale, where 
the effect is made by the mass of voices, and their 
‘cht and shade. —Then, we have never seen such a 
Guglielmo as Signor Ronconi. His music, it is true, 
has to be largely transposed—and by this, the con- 
trast of the mourning Patriot’s first entry, so ad- 
mirably calculated by Rossini to arrest the ear, in 
correction of the pastoral gladness of the fisherman’s 
song, was lost,—but Signor Ronconi is one of the 
few in whose favour transposition is less to be 
deprecated than the loss to the cast of such an artist. 
His Swiss Patriot hero is as rude, spirited, frank 
and noble as his Chevreuse is courtly and his 
Figaro cunningly gay and buoyant. Nothing can 
exceed his management of the scene in the market- 

in Altorf; which is acted with a vivacity, 
avigour, and an intense emotion, filling out the 
meagre sketch furnished by the librettist into 
a picture rivetting by its power and passion.— 
Signor Marini, who made his re-appearance as 
Walter, seems to be much the same as when he 
left England three years ago, —an artist whose 
uncertain intonation does not utterly destroy our 
pleasure in his rich, noble, sunny Southern voice, 
and in his dignity and character as an actor.—The 
part of the boatman is carefully sung by Herr Sti- 

Ili ;—Melchtal is Signor Polonini ;—and Gessler, 

ignor Tagliafico.—The ladies are Mdlle. Cotti, 
Mdlle. Bellini, and Madame Castellan, who is as 
gooda Matildaas the opera-stage has much chance 
of seeing and hearing. 

We cannot join with those who have expressed 
pleasure in listening to Herr Ander, the new tenor, 
or who entertain high hopes of his proving an 
aequisition to our opera-houses.—He is young,— 
he is earnest,—he has an even voice, sufficient in 
compass and power, and which might have been 
rendered effective and expressive, if never posi- 
tively charming. But Herr Ander isa very German 
singer. What this is, in the acceptation of the Athe- 
newm, need not be here defined. Since, however, 
the new Arnoldo has won a certain reputation by 
means and practices which are vocally defective, 
we see not on what argument is to be applied the 
corrective stimulus required to convert him into 
one of those artists who are to succeed to the 
heritage of Rubini and Duprez. Such effect as was 
made on Thursday week by Herr Ander belonged 
tothe music, and not to himself as a singer or an 
actor. His recitative was clumsy ;—his voice, which 
on its first delivery pleased by its manly clearness, 
became guttural, monotonous and fatigued, as the 
part went on,—and, moreover, proved hardly equal 
to the music. In his first duett, ‘ Dove vai,’ the 
phrase “‘O Matilda” had to be transposed on its 
repetition a tone lower, because Herr Ander imi- 
tates Duprez in singing the part with chest notes, 
though, unlike Duprez, he does not possess chest 
notes in sufficient quantity. Now, seeing that the 
musiewas written by Rossini for Nourrit’s falsetto— 
alight, flexible, but most piercing voice, —we would 
prefer hearing it executed as written (even at the 
price of enduring a falsetto inferior to Nourrit’s) 
abiding the pain, suspense and disappointment 
of listening to the perpetual and _preternatural 
strain of a voice trying to sing, as Cherub in the 
play says, where “ Nature never meant it.” With 

¢ German tenors, we know, this straining of the 
Yolce upwards passes for manliness and classicality ; 

t it is, nevertheless, an exercise of false taste, to 
Which we shall never become reconciled.—In his 
love-duett with Matilda, the delicious elegance 
of the composition appeared to be unfelt by the 
Arnoldo. The voice remained hard and separate, 
utterly refusing to blend with the soprano ; the 
Pirasing wanted grace, flow, and accent.—In the 

movement of the terzett ‘Troncar suoi di,’ 
passion of the composition and the admirable 





support of Signori Ronconi and Marini (who gave 
the execution such accent as it possessed) bore up 
the tenor,—who nevertheless, obviously accepted 
for himself the encore belonging to Rossini and to 
Guglielmo and Gualtiero. In the stretto which followed 
Herr Ander was totally ineffective ;—in the last 
aria, heconfessedly failed. He is eager andemphatic 
as an actor; showing constant zeal to produce 
himself rather than real expression or intelligence, 
—for they know when to retire as well as when to 
stand forth.—To sum up,—we can at present rate 
Herr Ander only as one degree superior to Signor 
Maralti,—which means, by many degrees inferior 
to Signor Tamberlik.—We might have spoken less 
plainly concerning a stranger, were we not more 
than ever convinced of the importance of applying 
vocal tests and canons to vocal performances,—and 
because the habit of heaping rapture on every new 
comer bids fair to increase until no genuine dis- 
tinction will be left for the welcome of really sur- 
passing and super-excellent artists when they do 
arrive. By the practice of praising all—which, as 
Burney says, is ‘praising none’—Her Majesty's 
Theatre has been brought to its present low ebb. 

On Tuesday next Donizetti’s ‘I Martyri’ is to be 
produced,—not, as we fancied probable, with 
Madame Gazzaniga and Signor Negrini (with 
whom the opera is a favourite one), but with Ma- 
dame Julienne and Signor Tamberlik.—There seem 
no present bounds to the enterprise of the manage- 
ment of the Royal Italian Opera. The day before 
yesterday we were astounded by the advertisement 
of the engagement at Covent Garden of Malle. 
Wagner! As completing Mr. Gye’s quartett of 
German singers, this move if carried through will 
greatly facilitate the production of German operas. 
—Since, however, Mdlle. Wagner has for many 
months past been put forward as Mr. Lumley’s 
“great card” for 1852— and since we perceive 
that she was again announced yesterday as about 
to appear immediately at Her Majesty's Theatre,— 
it is clear that there must be misunderstanding (to 
state matters gently) somewhere.— Let us hope 
that Mdlle. Wagner is not about to follow the bad 
fashion of Mdlle. Lind, and begin her English 
career by a breach of contract. 


Mr. Exvta’s WinTER Musicat Evenines.—The 
violin playing of M. Léonard at the last of these 


meetings confirmed the favourable impression made 
by him on his débdt. He is one of the soundest, 
most graceful, and most accomplished violinists 
who have recently visited London. 
singularly pure and silvery, his phrasing and accent 
irreproachable. His expression is sometimes, per- 
haps, super-expressive,—but it is never chargeable 
with that heaviness which is distinctive of most Bel- 
gian violinists. His execution is sure and brilliant. 
With a little more power, M. Léonard would be 
a commanding player :—as matters stand, he is a 
most winning one. The rendering of Beethoven's 
noble Sonata (No. 3. Op. 12), with Herr Pauer at 
the pianoforte, came as near to perfection as a 
performance well can. But how can the writer 
of Mr. Ella’s programme point to this opus as the 
point after reaching which Beethoven found his 
distinctive and courageous individuality? In the 
rondo of the first pianoforte trio, in his entire third 
trio, and yet more eminently in his solo sonata in 
A major, with its grandiose adagio and its freak- 
ish finale), the bold originality and fantasy of the 
master had already ‘“‘ stood confessed.”—At the 
concert in question, Madame Léonard sang Per- 
golesi’s Siciliana ‘Ogni pena’—an air the peculiar 
beauty and virtue of which we are unable to relish, 
—and some Spanish songs in the true Spanish spirit. 
—We are sorry from Mr. Ella’s programme to learn 
that these interesting and pleasant concerts have 
been carried on at a loss. 





Musica AnD Dramatic Gossip.—In the pro- 
gramme of Mr. Ella’s last Musical Winter Evening 
we find the following paragraph. Speaking of the 
New Philharmonic Concerts :— 

“* We believe,” says the writer, “ that Sir Charles Fox is 
now convinced that Exeter Hall, for shape, résonnance, 
locality, egress and ingress, is totally inadequate to realize 
the objects of the projectors of these grand concerts. The 
room for the Philharmonic Concerts in Vienna contains 


His tone is | 


2,000 seats, and standing room for 1,000; such a concert- 
room (not to mention its white and gold decorations) ‘its 
well-stuffed seats, and gallery all round the room), when 
filled, as we have seen it, with an attentive and enthusiastic 
audience, would indeed gladden the heart of every lover.of 
the muse to behold in this overgrown city.” 
Many will be glad to learn from the above that the 
“convictions” of Sir Charles Fox may possibly help 
the Londoners to.a concert-room more convenient 
than either the Hanover Square Rooms or the vaster 
and more comfortless area in the Strand.—But we 
doubt the prudence of calculating for a concert 
audience of 3,000 as distinguished from an Oratorio 
public. Unless the former be packed tier above tier 
as in a theatre, we fear that the necessity of per- 
formances sufficiently striking to fill areas so large 
may tend to the destruction of all solo playing and 
singing—and generate a monstrous monotony of 
fullness in its way as objectionable as a mono- 
tony of meagreness. Of late the composers of 
Concertos appear to have suffered from the modern 
humour of drawing out the vast resonant powers 
of the modern orchestra to the fullest extent. This 
class of music thus stands in danger of losing its 
generic character. It will be well that Sir Charles 
Fox, if he be intent on building a new concert- 
room, should recollect, by way of hint, how utterly 
the vast gathering of voices and the noise of the 
large organ were lost in the Crystal Palace,—and 
not provide a space too difficult to be filled by 
either the powers of Music’s priests or the numbers 
of Music’s people. 
The Norwich Festival, which as usual is to last 
four days, will commence on the 21st of September. 
Madame Novello and Herr Formes have sung 
| for the Sacred Harmonic Society in ‘The Creation’ 
| and ‘The Messiah’ during the last fortnight. 
| At the second concert of the New Philharmonic 
' Society will be performed a Pianoforte Concerto by 
| Dr. Wylde,—and Mr. E. Loder’s Masque or Can- 
' tata, the ‘Island of Calypso,’ which was com 
| for the National Concerts at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
On Tuesday week died Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam, 
—once a celebrated comedian, but of late years 
unconnected with the stage. His brief story is full 
' of instruction for the theatrical neophyte. While 
at the Surrey Theatre (in the years 1818, 1819 and 
1820) Mr. Fitzwilliam was exceedingly popular ; 
and there meeting Miss Copeland (the t Mrs. 
| Fitzwilliam) he married that lady, and in conjunc- 
tion with her pursued a line of business similar to 
that now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. Mr. T. 
Dibdin was accustomed to write pieces for them, 
and ‘‘all went merry as a marriage-bell.” Their 
reputation carried them at length to Drury Lane;— 
then it was that Mr. Fitzwilliam’s want of a proper 
dramatic education became apparent. In characters 
written for his liar humour he was inimitable ; 
—but in standard and legitimate parts he was 
sadly deficient. Owing to his failure in the latter, 
Mr. Fitzwilliam was compelled as a professional 
person to content himself in the middle of life 
with employment at tavern dinners and convivial 
parties. On these precarious gains and an annuity 
for the last seven years from the Drury Lane 
Theatrical Fund, he attained the age of sixty-four. 
More than one musical commemoration in 
honour of Moore as a poet whose memory must 
ever be dear to musicians has taken place. 
In Dublin a discourse on this subject, with 
illustrations, was delivered the other evening, if 
we mistake not, at a meeting of the Philharmonic 
Society.—The third Conversazione of the Musical 
Institute of London was devoted to the same sub- 
ject.—Having mentioned the latter Society, we 
may here also mention, as illustrating the a 
and variety of its objects, that the Rev. Sir F. 
Ouseley was to read at the fourth Conversazione a 
paper on Continental organs. 

e learn from an advertisement in the Musical 
Times that Mr. A. Novello is about to reprint Sir 
John Hawkins’s ‘History of Music,’ which has 
become a scarce book. Te is useless, we fear, to 
wish that this, as well as Burney’s History, might be 
carefully yet not too obtrusively edited :—and still 
more Utopian to expect a continuation of either 
work written with anything like a philosophical 
and painstaking employment of the vast materials 
relating to modern times. Let us be thankful 








meanwhile for what we can get :—namely, an easy 
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access to the knight’s chronicles in their original 
form. 

Austria, we are told by the co ndent of the 
Times, has been making many difficulties about 
letting out Mdlle. Anna Zerr to fulfil her engage- 
ment at Covent Garden,—forbidding, neverthe- 
less, in the fulness of its paternal care, that the 
lady should open her mouth before she left Vienna, 
lest anything like a demonstration in her favour 
should be attempted.—The same authority an- 
nounces the coming to England of Mdlle. de Treffz, 
—once again to sing for M. Jullien.—Other con- 
temporaries mention the arrival of Herr Staudigl : 
—we suppose with professional intentions. 

M. Halévy’s new opera is to be produced at the 
Grand Opéra of Paris on Monday next.—The 
‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ of M. Berlioz was performed at 
Weimar on the 24th, the evening when its com- 

oser’s Shakspeare Symphony was produced at 

xeter Hall. Passages from a letter from Dr. 
Liszt commending this opera as “‘ one of the most 
powerful works which I know,” and felicitating the 
composer on the success which attended the repre- 
sentation, have been given by our contemporaries. 
—Meyerbeer’s ‘Struensee,’ just performed at 
Brussels, is commended by a Belgian amateur who 
writes concerning the matter to the Gazette Musi- 
caleasits composer's greatest work. We Londoners, 
it will be recollected, declined to be transported 
by the overture, which appeared to us more patchy 
than original—more pretending than masterly. 
—Here, however, is matter for the New Philhar- 
monic Society to deal with.—A concert possessing 
special attraction seems to have been that given a 
few days since in Paris by Signor Gordigiani,—the 
author of those graceful Italian songs which we 
believe the Athenwum was the first publicly to in- 
troduce to English readers. The music by him 
performed the other day at Paris was principally 
serious or sacred ;-—but Signor Fiorentino in his 
feuilleton to the Constitutionnel mentions that Signor 
Gordigiani has just completed the score of an 
opera,—recalling also former dramatic works by 
him which on their production were regarded as 
works of promise. The rumour is worth recording 
in days of operatic dearth like the present. 

There has never been anything in Art odder 
than Prussian taste,—from the days when Voltaire’s 
dear friend and brother philosopher the King 
dragooned the opera singers and the opera public, 
and stupified his private circle by playing three 
flute Concertos every evening before supper,—down 
to those of recent commissions, commands and ex- 
pedients for the improvement of Protestant Church 
music. Now, we observe, that at the Frederic- 
William College of Berlin the ‘Antigone’ of Sopho- 
cles is to be performed in its original language,— 
and with the music of Mendelssohn, which is 
perfectly adaptable to the Greek text. The cos- 
tumes are to be rigorously classical ; a theatre after 
the manner of the ancients is to be constructed : 
and the Court is to admire the show. But we fear 
that some inaccuracies must be winked at, and 
some antiquities dispensed with.—Who is to 
warrant 2 modern orchestra as forming part of a 
Sophocles “first night”? Shall we have masks 
on the stage ?—and how is the chorus to be taught 
the true pronunciation ? 


Two recent deaths are announced in the French 
papers calling for record here. One is that of 
Madame Merlin, a woman of fortune and fashion, 
well known in the Parisian world as a distinguished 
amateur singer ; and who further possesses some 
slight literary claims, as having thrown together 
and published her notes and recollections of Ma- 
dame Malibran and her own memoirs.—The other 
is M. de Garaudé, formerly a professor at the Con- 
servatoire. 

A new tragedy, ‘Timoleon,’ has been recently 
produced at the Theatre Royal Edinburgh, with 
no ordinary success. 





MISCELLANEA 


Kennington Common. — There is a bill in the 
House of Commons to empower the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings to 
enclose and lay out Kennington Common as “ plea- 





sure grounds” for the recreation of the public. The 
Commissioners are to be empowered to purchase the 
toll-house;—and they may accept subscriptions for 
the purpose of laying out and improving the inclosure 
for the recreation of the public. The common is to 
revert to the Duchy of Cornwall if not maintained 
as pleasure grounds for the recreation of the public. 


Emendations of Shakspeare’s Text. —In Mr. Payne 
Collier's remarks on the amended reading of * Corio- 
lanus,’ act iii. scene 1, which appeared in the A the- 
neum of the 27th of March—he says, that the true 
readings which he now proposes “have never before 
been suggested.” Has he not overlooked Johnson’s 
annotation, which I find in Manley Wood's edition 
of 1809 ?_It is in these words: —“ Native is here not 
natural birth, but natural parent, or cause of birth,— 
but I would read motive, which without any distor- 
tion of its meaning suits the speaker’s purpose.” 

Oxford. = 


Literary Forgeries.—M. de Bacourt, one of the 
executors of thelate Princede Talleyrand, has written 
a letter to the public journals stating that frauds 
similar to those lately discovered in England relative 
to Shelley's letters have been attempted in France 
with letters falsely stated to have been written by the 
late Prince. “I have in my possession at present,” 
says M. de Bacourt, “a certain number of those 
letters, imitating exceedingly well the writing of the 
deceased Prince,—but which have been declared by 
the persons intimate with the deceased, such as M. 
Guizot, the Duke de Broglie, Count Molé, Duke 
Pasquier, &c., to be forgeries.” . 


Fatal Joke.—We find in the Journal de la Bel- 
gique the following strange story.—A distinguished 
painter, M. Karaits, has just died under circum- 
stances both ludicrous and mournful. It is a well- 
known fact that men of strong minds have frequently 
invincible aversions to certain objects. The Emperor 
could not behold without considerable emotion 
knives placed crosswise. M. Karaits shuddered at the 
sight of funereal drapery and tombs: he had never 
put foot ina cemetery. The friends of the painter 
werecontinually rallying him on this whimsical turn of 
his mind; and in the hope of curing him of it, they 
were accustomed to pass frequent jokes on the sub- 
ject. One of them, who is one of our eminent 
engravers, proposed to try the experiment of the 
homeopathic system in the case of Karaits, which 
should have the effect of banishing from his palette 
and his conversation those sombre tints which had 
hitherto predominated. The prospect of playing 
a good trick on any one is always a source of pleasure 
to artists, and consequently the proposal was joyously 
received. On Monday last they invited the land- 
scape painter to join them ina little party of pleasure 
at Vincennes. After partaking of a copious repast 
and an excursion in the wood, they set off to return 
to Paris; and under the pretence of introducing 
Karaits into the studio of a sculptor, they led him, 
on the road towards the eastern cemetery, to the es- 
tablishment of an undertaker of funereal monuments. 
There, the first object that met his eye was a marble 
pillar on which, in golden letters, was the following 
inscription :—“ To the memory of Karaits,a Painter 
of Nature, an artist full of heart and of talent, an 
excellent friend and an obliging man. He died piously 
at the age of 37.’ On reading this inscription M. 
Karaits stood as thunderstruck. His features be- 
came suddenly contracted, his eyes were convulsed, 
and before they had the time to prevent it he fell 
upon the ground. When he was lifted up he had 
ceased to exist. The grief of the authors of a joke 
which had produced such fatal results can scarcely 
be imagined. They themselves repaired to the Com- 
missary of Police, requesting him to detain them as 
prisoners for having been guilty of causing the death 
of their friend. 


aA. 





To CorresronpeNts.—H. M.—A Subscriber—Aliquis— 
J. P.R.—J. A. M. L.—received. 


Humspoipr’s ‘ Cosmos.’—We have received a letter from 
Mr. Bailliére,in which he asks us to state, that the first part 
of his edition of ‘Kosmos’ was published in June, 1845,— 
whereas the Messrs. Longman’s first volume was not pub- 
lished until the following year. We believe this is true; 
but our remark of last week on the desirableness of a law 
of international copyright, as anew illustrated by these 
several translations and editions, had reference to the cha- 
racter of exclusive property which the authorized edition 
would then—as it should—possess. 
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WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY UNABRIDGED. 





In a large Quarto Volume of 1452 pages, 31s. 6d. cloth, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


THE ENTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED. 


Containing all the matter of Dr. Webster's Original Work, his Improvements up to the time of his death, 
and now thoroughly revised, and greatly enlarged and improved. 
By PROFESSOR GOODRICH, of Yale College. 

With PRONOUNCING VOCABULARIES of SCRIPTURAL, CLASSICAL, and GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 

«The veteran Websttr’s work is the best and most useful Dictionary of the English Language ever published. 
Lvery page attests the learning and talents, the sound judgment and nice discrimination, the great industry, profound 
research, and surprising perseverance of the author. It is a very manifest improvement on Todd’s Johnson, and contains 
many thousand more words than that or any other English Dictionary hitherto published.”—Ewvaminer. 


Davip Bogue, Fleet-street. 





In 4 vols. 3s. each: L, IL, and ILI. now published, 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
BURNS. 


Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


Ia this work, the Life of Burns is for the first time given in detail. 
in view. Numerous errors of former works are corrected. Vy a rigid investigation of dates, many circumstances and 
compositions are presented in a collocation, t with truth, and which throws a new and most important light 
upon the extraordinary character of Burns. In the great mass of original statement, now published for several months, 
sareely a single error in matters of fact has been pointed out. 


London: Wm. S. Orr & Co.; and W. & R. Caambers, Edinburgh. 
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LOITERER IN THE HOLY LAND. 
London: Partridge & Oakey, Paternoster-row, and 70, Edge- 
ware-road. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY;; or, the 
New Dispensation. Being a Brief Bapmincticn of the Claims 
and Assertions of Emanuel Swedenborg. By a L. Cen With 
En ved een go and Title-Page. Price 8s. “ed clot 
his is a work both suited for and worthy of fa present era 

oft the Christian Sail; and that is saying a great d 
Tntellectuctl Dicstien, 


PRECIOUS STONES. Being an Account of 
tones mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures. By the late 
ROBERT HINDMARSH. Feap. 2. clot! 
“ This little work is devoted toa novel field of inquiry; and it 
imparts some curious and interesting ane gone and elucidates 
certain of the most sacred subjects.”— Oxford Herald. 


ELIGION: its Influence on the State of 
Society. Tegaciated from the French of M. LE BOYS DES 
GUAYS. Price 


OUR WAYS of OBSERVING the SAB- 
Sketches from fe) Hote Bock ae an Elderly Gentle- 

. BEECHER STOWE, ice 8d. sewe 
_“ We beg strongly to tw this tueld, interesting, and 
instructive produ to our readers’ best attention.” : 
ntellectual Repository. 
J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn. 





Regimen, th f Sffording Assistance a Acc son and rusteee- 

men, the means of affording Assistance in Accidents an . 

other cases of emergenc ment of Children, Doses of Medi- Feemee dat ay 2 bow | } 5 Frepocts, Req 

cines, a clear account 0! the “ity ropathic system, &c. Also a large Al easurer of the Benerolent Fund. MP. 


Appendix on the treatment of Disorders of the Mind and Nerves. 
Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, 
and VY T . _ absence of their Medi dviser. By T. J. 
es . Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 


and. 

a Oe is atieatie the result of great professional talent, experi- 
ence and judgment ; the author everywhere appears conscientious 
and candid. object is prominently evident—a sincere desire 
to benefit his suffering fellow creatures. To recommend a work 
like the present to our readers, is only to — &@ proper 

for their welfare.”— Literary Journal, Feb. 1 

“It is altogether deserving of nov aad srreuibaatieg ”— London 

view. 



































The Di beg to 
a WESTERN BRANC H of the above establishment at No. 28 
Old Bond-street, under the management of Mr. WILLIAM 
e REEN, who will be happy to receive proposals for Fire and Life 
, and to give all information that may be required. 





WORKS BY JOHN MINTER MORGAN. 
HE TRIUMPH; or, the Coming Age of 
Christianity. Price 38. 6d. 
The REVOLT of the BEES, Revised. Price 
28. 
“This is an ly able aes ‘hronicle. 
“There is a mild and b vein hig 
{aroun this book that well supports and 
ose liberal and virtuous notions = which Pe 
pa brotherhood depends.”— 
“ No one will lay down this ane without one 
felt both interest and sy thy during the perusal. 
**The morelt of the “Bees a displ lays a chaste and cxpamasd 


ion. 

wt. x.] author —. ‘hema ma: » ihe in ay he oe 
one 0 ie m t 

given. our hands.”—Morni gh 7 ———— 


The CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH. 
= pede. by poumlesion, x ae Png of Shaftesbury. In 8vo. 


as as 








werfully ‘advocates 
happiness of man’s 


ng, they hav have 


LETTERS toa CLERGYMAN on Institutions 
‘eople, chiefly from Paris in 
a4 a of 1845, with an Account of Mettray and Petit Bourg. 


LETTERS to a CLERGYMAN during a Tour 


for Ameliorating the Condition of the P 


through Switzerland and Italy. Price 2s. 6d. 


en ULOQUIES on RELIGION and RELI- 
HeUe APR GAT an cea rated enim 





TRACTS. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & L 





LIFE ASSURANCE FOR ALL CLASSES, 

HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND and 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, (incor- 

porated by virtue of the Act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110.) 
Capital £200,000. 

CHIEF OFFICE, or, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 


President. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Vice-President. 
The Right Honourable the EARL OF CARLISLE. 


van, 
ED DWARD't E SSDAILE, Esq. 
Economical Rates of Premium, and lower Rates of Premium 
than those of any other Office in which 80/. per cent. of the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured. Policies indisputable. 
TABLE No. 1.—Without Participation. 
Premiums for the Assurance of 1001., payable at Death. 


























oe = J. a ; L : 7a Nl 50 r 60 
£1 11 10 | 208 1210 | 410 | 60 10 
TABLE No. 2.—With Participation in Profits. 

For the Assurance of 1002, payable at Death. 

_ 20 Pa Le ms 3 im 50 es 60 
2! 148 | 244 & 2 19 9 ae 4 8 xs oe: e 1 10 
___ Annuities granted by this. Association for r every 1001. s 1002. sunk. _ 

40 | 50 1 es oe Ca 
ae 18 6 | 800 | 109 8 | 14 15 6 





spectuses and every informati be obtained hi 
office Bre Fieeboteens, wer n. sadeund esnecnioans 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director. 

allowed to and Agents bringing 


, The usual C 








to the Office. 








Friendly Societies’ Acta and | and BENE 


standing: nine-tenths thereof ‘are divisible amongst the asaant 
and the remaining one-tenth is appropriated to the Benevolent 


aver 





HE PROVIDENT CLERKS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE TENE VOL ea Foss Under the 
blished 1840, 





John Abe iq. M.P. 
This Association offers the following advantages :— 
The Mutual puedes of Assurance, 


t 
Division of Protits every five years on Policies of three 


Smith, E 


Fa Fess |S 





tal 
I 


er 


|= 


ui 
The by ge 4 of Profits up to the 3ist December, 182, 
All olicies ipdienniabis, , except in cases of fra 
LOANS to 


ud. 
RS on security of their Policies to th. 






























































Weekly tent fene ir ei timated valee, DE 
Simpkin & Co., Paternoster-row ; Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly; | °%peD* of their es PAYABLE 
and Tegg & Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. Sold by ali Booksellers. | wi hoWER or CHILDICES NPREE of PROBATE wr Taasey “in 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and | Pp3¥; 0" Ax WCHARGE Wit Assignments Registered ia, (Ci! 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Books of the Association. By order of the Boar, = 
blishe 5 y order o! / a. 
8and 10, WATER-STREET, LIVERPOOL; BYRNE, Secretary, ra 
and 20 and 21, POULTRY, LONDON. 42, Moorgate-street, London, MP. ‘1852, HRH 
Capital, Two Millions Sterling. Reserved Funds, 316,0000. Clerks becoming Members by an Assurance of 1001. or upwards, d 
Liability of Proprietors unlimite and subscribing 5s. to 20s. annually, according to age, or by ay ‘lock - 
LADY-DAY POLICIES should be renewed’ within fifteen | annual subscription of One Guinea, are entitled to all the im. 
han ot th iy oe. — March; the Renewal Receipts are in the | portant advantages of the Benevolent ‘Pond. E: 
ands of the ar age apc a a 6 
FIRE INSURANCE at home and abroad on liberal terms. 
LIFE INSURANCE in all ite branches. i ROVID pf EE E OFF ICE, § sta 
LIFE POLICI5 m taken out under Table No. 2, have ” 2 ment of 
FIXED BON USES "GUARANTEED %O THEM, not contin- CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, Jewelle 
gent on Profits, without any Liability of Partnership, to the Established 1806, the Roy 
Sapured. = “2 ry knw cong had licati Annual Sena "$100.00 Coottal, 61.4 ‘Declared, £743,000, js 
ses, and al rm on application. —"s 
_— BENS A) MIN HENDERSO ye Resident See retary. Claims paid since ‘the oo of the Office, £2 087,738, E I 
v0 OULT, Secretary to the Company. 
7 MAN 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, The Right Honourable EARL GREY, R 
. vot Directors. 
Instituted 1806. William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. bears 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET. Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. “neh 
—Charles Franks, Es 
Vice-President John Benjamin Heath, Esq. jms my we Churchill, = Willian: Octes Boe a BRS. — 
pHs Society is essentially one of Mutual As- | William Juda, Baa. Bert | Gees Rend En Eee mie 
ae Se om which the Premiums of its Members are reduced The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird | The Rev. James Sherman, a 
none rate f —— of be suas — present 700 | will Thomas ——., Eo. | Frederick > Eo, Medal,” 
7 ae 
a aa eee ggg eaving less an one-third of t e origina remium Physician—John Maclean, M. —¢ 4 Ss. s., 29, Upper Montaguesta, 
The Society also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance,in Montague-square. ] 
— the Assured do nes Seseeny Steen: ona ae censed to | to -—e- 
ow any commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to WENTIETHS OF T a 
dt - » nod nama for this class of Assurances to the following eee IVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. = gurl 
one ———— * coy 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100. Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender ¢ for engra: 
Age. | &. & ‘ Age. £. a dj Age | &. s. @ Bon 
20 113 35 276 50 4 2 i 
25 117 0 40 215 5 55 | 510 Date — Bonuses added subse The Ga 
30 215 45 3 6 0 60 6 510 ws Original Premium. quently, to be further ~ h 
‘ be Court of ogee ye are rege yg owt by the ine ag ae Settlement Policy. Insured. | inereased sanealy. The an 
© advance money on the security of Policies in this Association. 1806 £2500 \£79 10 10 Extinguished ~~ gig98 20 The Goi 
EDWARD DOCKER, Sec. is11 | “1000 |-33 1 ——" 231 17 8 The abs 
OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 29, Lom-| 1818 | 1000 | 34 16 10 ditto 1i4 18 10 Winch 
bard-street, and 28, Old Bond-street, London; and Royal a a i ~~ 
Insurance-buildings, Liverpoel. ences Ghanesef 00 cath, Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. " copi 
’ o eo ‘are, illy 
Trustees. Policy | 8 | Bonuses | Total with Addition, [te 
John Shaw Leigh, Esa. | RB. B. H. Blundell, Esq. No” | Date. rasured. | ‘added. | tobe further inereue. IM Manuner 
SAMUEL BAKER, Esq., Chairman in London. —_|— | . Bank. 
CHARLES TURNER, Esq., Chairman at Liverpool. = 1807 oe oes i omen) Coup 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 3393 1820 5000 «8558.17 8 | 855817 8 
Assurances (with participation) effected on or before 31st Decem- Al 
ber next will participate in the division of profits, to be determined rospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon spplia: F 
| Ag the result of the Company’s life transactions to the 3ist Decem- tion =o om, m — bag in 4 je principal amet ates 
er, nite ~—t a e Ci ranch, and a e »4 
The”  —— therefore offers special advantages to parties | 50, Regent t-at a to the nun 
assuring during the present year. their Mam 
Future division of profite every five years, tite RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, § ™ 
ayment of life claims never disputed, except in cases 0: ud. 
Fite i ingurances o of all descriptions at moderate rates, 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. ROG DE} 
ERCY M. DOVE, Actuary and Manager. Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, it es on th 
Sou B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to a Board. Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM L EAR, '. Esq. diene 
, % ler 
TVHE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, | Bichard B. Arden. Esa. Beer eliy: bea Ald Marvract 
Western Branch— No. 28, Old Bond-street. Thomas Cam = 4 Jeremiah Pilche oH, 8q. 
that they have recently OPENED James Cli Lewis Pocock, 


J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
Auditors—Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Ey 
Ph ysician—Dr. Jeaftreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick ’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary— Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPAS. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders bit 
the security ofan Assurance fund of Three Hundred and 
Thousand Pounds, and an income of Seventy- -four 
Pounds a year, arising from the issue of upwards of 7,000 
Bonus, or Profit Branch. 
Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be entitled to 
cent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of ee 
remiums), and afterwards annually: the profit assign a 
Policy may be added to the sum assured, applied in eiudia 
the annual premium, or be paid in money. 
Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Bree 
The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peel Oe 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other o aad 
where the object is the least possible cules. the payment © 
certain sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 





Whole Term. _ 





Premiums to Assure £100. 











Age. | One Year. ‘Seven Years. With Profits| Withor _— 
20 | £017 8 | £019 1 £11510 | 

30 118 127 255 

40 150 6 9 307 

50 141 11910 | 468 

6 | 324 3170 | 6129 | 


One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remaii anf 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may rem 


asa aot spat bo Policy at 5 per cent., or may paid off st 
time without notice. nai —a wel 
Loans upon approved security. 
oumae M ok ee attend eve! 


Claims paid in one month after proofs 
day at Thi 
‘clock. Tart £8 Tarogmer Direct 














Secretary, 
or upwaris, 
ail the in 
‘FICE, 
[LDINGS. 


£743,000, 


FITS ARE 
D. 
e Surrender i 


es added subst 


ith ‘Additions, 
rther increased. 


COMPANY, 

‘all Mall. 
Aldermal 

F, Esq. 

‘een tAld. 

ner, Esq. 

Es' 


tleworth, Es¢ 


ty-four Th 
is of 7,000 Poli 


n the 


ee nS 
ole Term. _ 


N*1276) 


THE ATHENAUM 


415 





SEEDS, FOREST TREES, 


iso SYNOPSIS of a 
LS r on a eine of the 


SON, f Micbangh ¢ qy to 
ER TA WSON & 0 nburgh ; an 
ocr Agus. J.¢. Sommers, 159, Povcnerch, street, 


EW DAHLIA.—GREEN’S SCARLET 
ie KING is is tel oan mony ey tom og men a —_ 
Lioyd’s We yaltiokly NV 


ewapaper, and other Garden Periodicals. Order 
qa Nurseryman ; or of the A 84, Fleet-street. Plants in 
ay, 108. 6d. ; Dry Roots in Octo 


wk . REFORM.—No family should be without 
ISTERED MILK TESTER, price 
sling ech. TO be had oe * the a a7-, 
ADE, 8TRA (down aes. 7, ran 
AiELE HE PPHY ARCADE, 81 (See Punch for April 3. 


pats PATENT WATCHES a os 
—E. J. DE — Ay | Capone Ly von Pubite ¢ at. - 


Clocks 
aye ke 
of his own OSes, 0 has received from his A) 
elegant assortment of superior Wat 
Sitaram inspection of his Collection, Ladies’ Gold 
; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas; Youths’ Silver 
; durable Lever Watches, 6 guineas.—E. J. 
net Eh on ‘Clock maker r Y~— to the Queen, 
yet Prince Albert, and H mperor of Seem. ¢ 61, 
} (late +2), 33, anak. ot 9 #4, Royal Exchange 
(clock-tower area). 


ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH: Manufactory, 
ide.—In silver cases, at 4,5, 6,8, and 10guineas ; in 

he oe 381s 15, Lx and 30guineas. Bennett’s Pocket Chro: 
nometer, car, silver eas ; gold, 50 guineas. w splendid assort- 
ment of Gold Chains, “icing ro Brooches ne batt, Watchmaker of 
J 


ea 
Puce LISTS of 











sddition to his Si 








, of the newest yatchmaker to 
1 Observatory, the Guess, = ‘Board of Ordnance, and 
, 65, Cheapside. 


ON and CO, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 
—- upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
— *E. & CO. under a crown,” as no others 








bears —— 
"he fact fact Se Satiet: of articles being plated by * Elking- 
ton’s Process,” affo tee of the quality, as numerous 
manufacturers by the = to use the process, but without 
~—— in the 4 of manufacture, the a employed, or 
ess of silver deposited thereon. These uctions were 
penn at the late Great Exhibition by an rowed ofthe * Council 
Medal,” and = a Fy —- stablishment, 
i MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 
NEWHALLSTICEET, ‘pBlitrNGH AM. . 
wings, & ices sent free 08 
heplating and Gilding as usual. hs 


QUPERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED DISH 
COVERS, with sioene silver mountings and silver shields 
for engraving the crest or coat of arms. 
TABLE sass oy EES. a P 
i ating. ma) atin 
The Gadroon pattern. seessper set £11 0 0 rad 
pattern, ra,do. 12 6 6 
. * do. 1500 20 6 6 
do, 15 0 0 ° 20 b 6 
Gordon el do. 12 6 6 16 6 
The above sets comprise four dish covers—viz. one 20- +4 one 
itinch, and two 14-inch. 
The Guide to the extensive Stock in the show rooms contains the 
ts and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London 
copious information respectin; it or Electro-plated 
rei rt gratis, or will 


Ware, 
te forwarded, post-free, on application.— 4 AVORY & SONS 
Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the 








7 4 
The IEEE a 

















GOLD CHAINS BY WEIGHT AND WORKMANSHIP. 


W: ATHERSTON & BROGDEN, MANU- 
racewetpe QoL pemisns, established a.p. 1798, 

rize Medal for their Diamond lny-* Enamel | 
vant tee One that i 


g to 
Sikeumpes ¢ A ae wpen they have eon open 
setet itty ae Reaet PRICES. 

hii hi inst sovereigns being one of the 
m the public. WATHEKSTON & 

Bullion value ; their ee being 
t - <9 ot 2 eae, we is charged wit reference 
~ ‘simp y of the pattern. A general assortment 
of Jewellery, ail m leon the Premises. 
Maxcractory : is, gd “STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, Lonpon. 


ecur Ss RAZORS, STROP, and PASTE, 
aR 4, LEADENHALL- STREET. LONDON, 

Razors, 78. ; pier. 3s. 6d. ; Paste, The Razors war- 

not Those who find shavin 

‘tad difficult will do well to try the above, it being wel 

MECHI has been eminently successful in rendering 

an easy eperation Superior Shaving Brushes, Naples 

ry article of first-rate quality for the Toilet.— 

.. Do not buy any Strop as genuine unless MECHT’ Ss 

ere i 80 many counterfeits. Elegant Case of 

ot Presents, from 258. to 10 guineas. Ivory- shandled and 


SAFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
ee ATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are per- 
safe from os iattempts = Lae oer pc and eo keys. = ey 

lable to get out of order, and the price so 
Sosianae ls within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
ow xes form a complete Cy for deeds, 
ta books, &e from fire and thieves. b & Son, 07. st. 
8 Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, eke ar- 
. Manchester ; and "Horsley itrest piam wt BR 


Fpouse FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
maton ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
marked NDON.—Cabinet Furniture of every escription at 
ces— Brussels Carpet, 2s. 8d. per yard—Damask © 
fabric — “s ward: Ditee, in Silk and Worsted 
loths that can be + 








frauds ever practised 
HGDEN vel sell their — at its. 





Eun of 
painful 








— 





ie, at 8%. per yard—The best 
made, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d. per 
ry in London for Paper Hangings, 
ns, adapted either to the Cottage or 
showing t the side of a room furnish 
Oxford-street. 


4 s EUREKA SHIRTS— 
before ane be genscientiously cngentel oe that this benutifal Shirt is 
4 exactitude of fit, and ‘simplicity of ya ag pom must 
occupy the first wy n the estimation of all men of 

two qualities, in both of which the principle is 

Xt ote lst ‘gualtyy6 for 6 for ae; 2nd quality, 6 for 


ent se nt free per 
.D,38, POULTRY (nte of 1 of 185, Strand), LONDON. 








CHARD FOR 





m manufacture, | 


| the most distinguished in this 





HE BEST MATTING and MATS of COCOA- 

NUT FIBRE.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition, 

awarded the PRIZE MEDAL to T. TRELOAR. Cocoa-Nut Fibre 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contai 
Designe and Prices of upwards of One Hunprep Piftierent Bed 
steads, and also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, 
in addition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIA N 
BEDS ae th i ‘and iron, which they have just 


MHEAL SON, Bedstead and Bedding M 196, 





fact 


ARPETS.—BRIGH T’S SPLENDID VEL- 
v TAPESTRIES—being woven by steam power, are 
least one-fourth cheaper than hanawoven — the mt * 
elaborate, and the quali peas > me . Brussels Ae old 
patterns at a French 8 ilk | bf 

warranted 54 inches wee, ‘trom G2 

Floor Cloth, &c.—LUCK “KENT A & ir BOUIN, & 4, ee See 
Waterloo-place, opposite “Howell & James 


OR oer ‘DECAYED TEETH. — 
6d.— by Her Majest; RH. 








L & 
(opposite the Chapel, ) Tottenham Court-road. 


ORK HATS.—The Manufacture of these Hats 
were so defective last Season on the part of most houses, as 
to lead the Public ins many cases to condemn one of the greatest 
Improvements that has been effected since the introduction of Silk 
Hats, whilst the manual difficulty in learning the use ofa new 
material still deters ae of acknowledged reputation from 
attempting to produce th 
It is however now indisputable that Oust: employed peed 
does form the best material for Hats, being durable from its 
ness, and the ete 1 aud cool foundation for the Silk a i 
now universally 
he Public are comtiened to purchase these Hats only of expe- 
No. 133 Makers. Exhibited at the Great Exhibition, Class 28, 








(NORK HATS.—Classes ,% N%,58These Hats, 


shown in the above Classes a the Gr Great Exhibition by 
Messrs, GAIMES, SANDERS & NICOL, and which are now hel 
in the highest estimation for their elasticity, lightness and generai 
comfort to the wearer, may be obtained Wholesale or Retail 
of the Manufacturers, at 22, Birchin-lane, Cornhill; at their 
Branch Establishment, No. 111, Strand; at all the principal 
Towns in England and Scotland: several of the C ontinental Cities, 
and at any of the British Colonies Weight from four ounces, 
prices varying as with other Ha 
Sample Cases fevwantel et on receiving Remittances. 


} EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 
—The BURTON REGISTER STOVE, invented and 
registered by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, combines in its use 
cheerfulness, cleanliness, and economy, to a degree hitherto deemed 
unattainable, while its simple beauty (obtained partly bythe em- 
ployment of a graceful shell in lieu of the cumbersome and 
un y bars) is the subject of general commendation. Price 


from 608. to 10. To be seen in use daily in his Show-rooms; 
where also are to be seen 


25 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
all differing i = pattern, forming the largest Assort- 

ment ever collected together. They are marked in plain figures, 
and at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments ts and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. 
to 52. 108. ; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
5l. 108. to’ 121, 128,; Bronzed Fenders, complete, with standards, 
from 78. to 3L ; Steel Fenders, from 2. ‘15s. to 6l. ; Ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2. 15s. to 71.78. , Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. 
the setto 4/. 4s. Sylvester and all other patent Stoves, with radi- 
ating hearth plates; and isbn Ranges, which he is enabled to 
sell at these very reduced ch’ arges, 

First— From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; and 

De —From those purchases being made exclusively for 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM S. BURTON’S.—He has 
added to his Show-rooms Two very large Ones, which are devoted 
to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s 
Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses. Many of these 
are quite new are marked in plain figures at prices pro- 
portionate with 4 those that have tended to make his establishment 
country. Common Iron Bedsteads 
from 12s. 6d.; Portable Folding Bedsteads from 12s. 6d.; Patent 
Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent ‘sacking, 
from ié6s, 6d. ; and Cots from 20s. each ; handsome Ornamental 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from 31, 58. to i 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The KEAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 15 years ago 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
i essrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be "distin- 


ished from real silver. 
_ Fiddle Thread King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Fore. 





Tea Spoons, per dozen 
Dessert Forks 
Dessert Spoons 
Table Forks 
Table Spoons 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, C om Oy rhe “at cae llanale 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
i ~~ ‘Theend. Kings, 
Table Spoons and Poste, full size, per és. - 28s. a 
Dessert ditto and dit Qle. 250. 
Tea dit - - lle 128. 
WILLI AM 8. TON has completed some extensive altera- 
tions in his premises, by which he has TEN LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS (all communicating) exclusive of the Sho devoted 
solely to the show o a ge . ~ gs RNISHING a ON 4 
GERY (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Pla and Japanne 
Wares, Iron and 4 Brass Bed Bedsteads), so arranged and classified that 
purchasers may easily and at once ‘make their selections. 
Catalogues with Engravings sent (per post) free. 
returned for every article not approv 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 and 
2, NEW MAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, = — *S-PLACE. 
Established a.. 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PSRSTRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of theteeth, and is famous for 
the hairs not coming . AD improved Clothes Brush, 
incapable of i wee ma Hap finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, 
with the durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which act in the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co, ‘on enabled to 
secure to their customers the SA of agenuine SmyrnaSponge. 
Only at METCALFE,BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words** From Metcalfe’s’’ adopted by 
some houses, 
_METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 23. per box. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for. acteiien, Heartbve~., Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; iene | it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children. mDINNEFO 0. 


The money 








Pric 
Prince Albert — Mi, PROW ARDS WHITE SUbckbaNEUM 
for Stopping Deca: aed ae, however large moana. it a onneed 
in the tooth in a soft stats, without an r pain 
immediately HARDENS INTO-A WHITE ENAME é will 
a ain in the tooth many years, Te ae ee 
ry,and arresting the further p f deca: 
thing ever before anodes as sit will N SEVER BE BECOME 
RED in the Tooth. All y 

with ease, as full directions are inclosed. Pre 
Howard, Surgeon-Dentist, 17, George-street, Hanover- 
will send it into the coun y post. b: 
gent-street ; Sanger, 150, = Hanuay, 63, Oxford- 
4, Cheapside ; Johnston, Cornhill ; ha all mediei: 
in thekingdom. Price 2s. id Mr. ward con’ mines fe su! 
the loss of Teeth on his NEW SYSTEM of — ae 
without spring or wires, This method does n ot reautre the the ex- 
traction of any Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation hatever. 
—17, George-street, Hanover-square. At home from 10 till 4. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish tof | ae Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, an Game, Soup, Curri ‘and Saled 
and by its tonic and invi, perties enables ¢ ite stoma 
to perfect Sons the f he ne daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious the best alabeaal to —. 2 wae by the Pro- 





prietors, Lea & Pernins, 6, Vere-street, O 

and 68, Broad- ~~ Worcester ; and also by Messrs. Barcla: 
& Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and cher Oilmen and 
Merchants, i and generally by the Lo. Deal 
Sauce.—N.B. To guard against im’ ons, see that the mane | 
“Lea & Perrins” are upon the label and patent — of the bottle. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CUBED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Every variety of single and doubl 
UPTURE may be permanently cured by Dr. BARKER'S ree 
a which has been used in thousands of cases with the most 
erfect success. It is easy and painless in use, and sopieatie to 
th sexes, of allages. Hundreds of trusses have been behind 
as trophies of the success of this oe which Dr. Barker will 
willingly give to any requiring them after a trial of it. The remedy 
is sent ~y i sree on receipt of 78. ry F-— post-office ose ro 
stamps, by Dr. Alfred Barker, 4 iverpool-street, K 
London.—At ‘home daily from 9 till 30 relock, Sundays ieee 


Just published, the 30th edition, price 1d. 

RIMSTONE'’S HISTORY of an EGYP- 
TIAN PFA, discovered amongst others by the Committee 
of the British Museum, ina Vase, presented to them by Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson, the ptian ee Three were a 

Mr. Wm. Grimstone 7 Mr. 2.2 Fgh 
ing this relic of the time of the ‘Pharaohs, being, 2.006 yeass nid. 
this ym A the 








The growth of this pea is different to those of 
taste is unequalled, they boil sen greener than ours, and 80 pro- 
ue being planted thus. ight inches apart, the 2¢. 

1 produce enough for a smail® ly, they require no sticks, 
oan the bloom hangs in clusters. LY the only genuine is 
sold in bags, 2s. 6d. ; three times the quantity, 5¢.; seven times the 
saat. ye. a Zach bag is pot, a, igh-strect 4 by William ¢ ia. 

erbary. i ate; depdt. ree! 
the Snuff and Herb Tobaceo W archousa _— 
REASURES of NATURE.—It has been well 
remarked that there is not an ienpertostion that fiesh is heir 
to for which a remedy is not at hand, to discover — we have 
only to search the vast laboratory of nature. A more apt illustra- 
tion can scarcely be offered than in the application q a natural 
production, of American rout. namely. the Balm of Columbia, 
in cases where the hamen head at its 
and natural ornament. As y ad er, 
and restorer of the hair, OLDRIDGES BA M OF COLUMBIA 
is unrivalled, and in cases of baldness its virtues are inestimable.— 
38. 6d., 68. or lla. per bottle: no other prices. Ask for Oldridge’s 
Balm, and never be persuaded to use any other article as a sub- 
stitute.—13, W ellington-st. North, seven doors north of the Strand. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 14 Hane: 
court, HoBorn, Lonpon, will send, post-free 
as ir petege-ctamee, her celebrated NI 
suflicient for three months’ use), + pepeee 
Hair in Baldness, from whatever cause: preventin 
ing off, strengthening weak hair, and check gre: 
is also ‘guaranteed to proGnevwniensen, —— =F &e. 
or four weeks, with the utmost ae —* My pate _ become 
bed and darker by using your Niou! e.”"—Mr. Mi 
y hair now curls beautifully, and looks very glosey.* — Miss 
Mate. “T have now a full pair of whiskers. Send me another 
pot.” —Major Hutton 


0 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
Wasceee, &c.?—-EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has 
to be the only posegqemen Mash con 
be e relled upon for "the aevone Ly of the hair in baldness from any 
cause, preventing the hair Ly off, aeengenios weak hair, and 
checking greyness, and for the poomeeten: of = iskers, musta ustachios, 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, wi ty. It is oe 
gantly scented, and sufficient for three mothe” wees will be se 
VA free on receipt of twenty-four ps, by Miss 
DEA 48, mer. King’s. cross, Lo Testimonial : : 
Dr. Thomson says, et 
one I can recommend.” 


O MORE GRAY HAIR.—The COLUM- 
BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless and 
scentless as pure water, is most enatly @ applied,and immediately im- 
parts to the hair a natural and permanent brown or black, without 
staining the skin. This inimitable ona never-failing hair dye has 
stood the test of upwards of fifteen years, and is pronounced b: 
thousands who have used it to be uneq Mr. or Mrs, UNWI 
may be consulted daily. Private room and assistants in attend- 
ance to dye the hair. Sold wholesale and retail by Unwin & Albert, 
Court Hairdressers — wat y 3 yeare}, 24, yy] in 
cases, at 5a. 6d., 78. an orwarded on receipt of an 
order. rayable atthe Poot ofees’ Pivcaditt ly. 


T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
An extraordinary CURE of a BAD FOOT.—Mr. Bay 
Kennewell, son of the late much ed surveyor of the South- 
ampton district of St. Pancras, London, states, in a letter to his 
mother, from Burra Burra, Port ‘Adelaide. oe on his journey to 
those mines from Adelaide, he was compelled to walk forthe on want 
of a conveyance,and in doing so, he and stterwards poisoned 
his foot, which became so bad that he was under a su n’s ca! 
for more than four months without obtaining any relief ; he was 
or — to Gs ae ey Cenenten ES Ma, which in three 

















ndon. 
s a beautiful preparation, and the only 











Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. , ay 


iouie the Improved 
‘Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 





his foot, one to commence 
may without Reet ame aif aroma and at Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s establishment, 244, 
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NEW 
AMERICAN BOOKS. 


a ean 
A Disquisition on Government, and a 
Discourse on the Constitution and Government of the United 
States. By €. CALHOUN Edited by RICHARD R, 
CK RALLE. Published under the direction of the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina. 8vo. 21s, 


Lectures on the Progress of Civiliza- 
ZION and GOVERNMENT; and other Subjects. By JOHN 
ORKD, D.D. 12mo. 48, 6d. 


Life of General Lafayette. 


HEADLEY. Crown Svo. Portrait, 7s. 


Life of the Empress Josephine. 


P. C. HEADLEY. Crown 8vo. Portrait, 63. 6d. 


Life of Adoniram Judson; being a Sketch 
of his Life and Missionary Labours. ‘by J. CLEMENT. 
Crown 8yo. Portrait, 6s. 6d. 


Lives of the Three Mrs. Judsons, 
Missionaries to Burmah. By ARABELLA W. STUART. 
Crown Svo. Portraits, 63, 6d. 


Thrilling Adventures, by Land and by Sea; 
being remarkable Historical Facts gathered from Historical 
Ter seete, 5 y JAMES O. BRAYMAN, Esq. Crown Syo. 

ou 


What I saw in New York; 


eye View of City Life. By J. H. RUSS, M.D. 


Western Portraiture and Emigrant’s 
GUIDE; a Description of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa, with 
Remarks on Minwesota, and other Territories, By DANIEL 
8. CURTISS. 12mo. Map, 63, 


Summerfield ; or, Life on a Farm. 
LEE. 1smo. 6s. 6d. 


Scientific Annual for 1852; or, Year- 
Book of Facts in Science and Art: exhibiting the most impor- 
tant Discoveries and Improvements; Lists of Scientific Pub- 
lications ; Patents, Obituaries, kc. Post S8vo. Portrait of Prof. 
Silliman. l2mo. 78. 


A Commentary on the Book of Pro- 


VERBS. By MOSES STUART. Crown vo. 8s. 


Episcopal Methodism, as it was and is; or, 
an Account of the Origin, Progress, Doctrines, Church Polity, 
Usages, Institution, and Statistics of the Methodist E piscopal 
Church in the United States, embracing also a Sketch of the 
Rise of Methodism in Europe. and of its Origin and Progress 
in — By the Rev. P. DOUGLAS GUORKRIE. Crown 
8vo. 7 


Daring Deeds of American Heroes ; with Bio- 
graphical Sketches. Edited by JAMES 0. BRAYMAN. 
Crown bdyo. Woodcuts, 2s. 


Lyman Beecher’s Works, Vol. I. Lectures 
on Political Atheism and kindred Subjects; together with 
Six Lectures on Temperance. Vol. II. Sermons delivered on 
various occasions. 83. each. 


A Manual of Mineralogy, including Ob- 
servations on Mines, Rocks, Reductions of Vres, aud the Appli- 
cations of the Science to the Arts. Designed for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. By JAMES D. DANA. New Editicn, 
12mo. with 260 Lilustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Water Cure for Children. A short Guide 
for the Rational Treatment of Children in Health and Disease 
- — By €.C. SCHIEFEX DECKER, M.D. 8vo. 7s. td. 
clo 


Baths and Bathing. 


including Cold, Sea, Warm, Hot, Vapour, Gas. 
Also, on the Watery Regimen, Hydropatl 
Inhalation, with a Description of Savas 
Modern Times. By JOHN BELL, M.D. 


Philosophy of the Mechanics of Na- 
ture, and the Sources and Modes of Action of Natnral Motive 
tag oP LEN. Illustrated with Woodcuts, 8vo. 

c 


By P. ¢. 


By 


or, a Bird’s- 
12mo. 63. 6d. 


By D. K. 


A Treatise on Baths, 


and Mud Baths, 
and Pulmonary 
nm Ancicut and 










23. 


Owen’s Classics. The History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, according. to the Text of L. DINDORE; with 
Notes for the Use of Colleges. 8vo. 12s, 


Journal of a Military Reconnaissance 
from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the Navajo C untry. By 
JAMES H. SIMPSON, 8yo. with 75 Plates, 183, cloth, 


Wesley and his Coadjutors. 
Rev. WM. C. LARRABEE, A.M. Edited by the Rev. 
TEFFT, D.D. 2 vols. square, 83. cloth. 


dy the 
B. PF. 


New Themes for the Protestant Clergy: 
Creeds without Charity. Theology without wong ‘is and 
Protestantizm without Christianity. 12mo. és, clot 


London: Deir & Tri'axrr, 
Importers of American Books, and American and Continen- 


NEW WORKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
WILLIAM JERDAN, 


With a3 ITER ARY, POLITICAL, and SOCIAL REMI- 
CES and CORRESPONDENCE DURING TILE 

RAST. PORTY YEARS, as EDITOR of THE SUN NEWS- 
PAPER (1812-17) and of THE LITERARY GAZETTE 
(1817—59), in connection with m« st of the eminent Persons who 
have been distinguished in the lf Cer ig as States- 
men, Poets, Authors, Men of Science, and Artists. 

The First Volume, price 58, with a Portrs a of the Author 

engraved by Robinson, from a Painting by | we, will ap ved 

on the First of May, and it is proposed to ons ‘lete the Wor 

from 4 to 6 volumes, to be published Quarterly. 





a 
> 





Second Edition, with Twenty-three Encravings on Steel, price lis. 
cloth, gilt edges ; or 26s. morocco elegant, 


FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND 
HIS APOSTLES, 





In SYRIA, GREECE, anand ITALY. A_Suecession of Rea 
to the Scenes of New ‘Testament Narrative. By W. 
BARTLETT, 


THE NILE BOAT. 


Second Edition. Price 16s. cloth gilt ; 24s. morocco gilt. 
GLEANINGS on the OVERLAND 
ROUTE. 


Second Edition. Price 16s. cloth gilt ; 2°s. morocco elegant. 


FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT. 


Fourth Edition. 123 cloth ; 21s. morocco. 


WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM. 


New Edition, cloth gilt, 12s. ; morocco gilt, 21s, 


NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS: 


An HISTORICAL SKETCH of ANCIENT ASSYRIA and 
PERSIA, with an Acer unt of the recent Researches in those 
Countries. by W. W. VAUX, M.A. of the British Mu- 
seum. Third ‘Edition, revised and enlarged, in post 8vo., with 
numerous Iustration 3 Price 88. bound in cloth; or 17s, 
morocco antique. 


THE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND 
THE SAXON. 


A HISTORY of the EARLY INHABITANTS of Resa ats 
down 4 the CONVERSION of the ANGLO-SAXONS 
CHRISTIANITY. Lilustrated by the Ancient 
Proughtte lig zht by recent Research. Dy THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Rs M.A. B.S.A. Wit -y numerous Lilustrations by F. W 
PALRHOLT, Esq. F.8 (Shortly. 


THE CANADIAN CRUSOES: 


A TALE of the RICE LAKE HUNTING GROUNDS. 
M:s_ TRAILL (late Miss Strickland), 
woods of Canada.’ In fcap. with numerous Illustrations, 

(dn preparation, 


LOVE A REALITY, NOT 
ROMANCE. 


By 
Thing,’ &c. With lllustratious by Gilbert. Price 3s. 6d, feap. 


cloth, gilt edges. 





From the French of MONOD, by Rev. W. GC. BARRETT. 
Edition, revised, Price 1s. éd., ina neat “Pocket Volum ae. 


of MARY POWELL, 


Afterwards MISTRESS MILTON. New Edition, 

with Portrait, Pri ce 73. 6d. antique. 

“This is a charming little book; 

subject, cleverness, or delicacy of sentiment and expression- 
nothing of its type and orthography—it is likely t 

cept ble present to you heir peculiar taste f 

morals, poetry, history, er romance. are hrialian Observer. 








BOCES. 


Handsomely bound an with Iluminations. 





YE HOUSEHOLD OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Libellus a Ma 
ir 





1in eg ane os nata, 
u with * Ma ry Powell.’ 


More, ¢ 


Unifor: 





ioceaee 


By 
Author of * The Back- 


Mrs. THOMAS GELDART, Author of * Truth is god 


WOMAN,—Her Mission and her Life, 


Second 


YE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE 


in post Svo. 


and whether we regard its 
tosay 
tob hs most ac- 
or religion, 


QUEENEH PHILIPPA’S GOLDEN 


Chelseixe 


Artuur Harr, Virtus & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





NEW EDITION OF GREGORY'S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
This day, 1 vol. large 12mo. 92, 6d. cloth, 
HAND-BOOK of ORGANIC CHEMIS. 
TRY; being a New and greatly enlarged Edition of the 
*Vutlines of Organic — ria for E ve use of Students’ B, 
WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D. ¥.K.8.L., Professor of Chemisty, 
ae of Bdtaburgh ‘Maberly, 28, U a 
ondon: Taylor, Walton aberly. pper 
and 27, Iry-lane. é tinh: « 
Just published, feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth. 













TORIES FROM DREAMLAND, By 
HERZUAFT TRAU MER. 
Lenn Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 











i Edition, price 10s. 6d. foi 
TH E BR 1 TIS H RASSES ‘best suited for 
AGRICU whe 
By DAVID MOOI LDA. ALS. &e. 
Curator of the Bota if ‘Gaukons, Glasnevin, 
With Dried Specimens of each kind. 
Dublin: James M‘Glasban, 50, Up r Sackville Street ; het 
Orr & Co. Lon don and Liverpool ; all Booksell on 
Second Edition, ag price 78, 6d. clot 

HAND-BOOK of ' FIELD BOTANY. 
Comprisivg the Flowerirg Plants and | Ferns indigenous 
the British > With a Synoptical Table, & 

By WILLIAM E, STEELE, A.B WB. &e. 
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Dublin: James M*Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street ; Wa. 8. 
Orr & Co, London and L Liverpool ; aud all Booksellers. 5 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, PAR- 
LIAMENTARY GUIDE, &c. 
Now ready, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, Price 2s. éd., 

amt H O’°S WwW I 1852, from 1 
* One ofthe most useful books ever published,’ ”"— Morning The 
Chronicle. SCIE. 
“ It possesses a lucidity of arrangement, = an aptness of refer. Litera 
ence. that have no parallel.”— Morning Hercld. TUES 
“Of its ov to the plenelon 3 ne well as the “patrician, there can attend 
be no dow Morning Advert The 
ce : London : Baily “Brothers, Cornhill, Divini 
LATIN SYNONYMES Gm 
2mo. price 4%. the Second E dition, revised, o Ki 
ODE RLE IN’S HANDBOOK of LATIN “The 
SYNON t ‘os ES. Trapelnted from the German, Ancien 
the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, 4. Arithm 
Rivington Bt. P _ 8 ara ard, and W. aterloo-p lace, Tactics 
ublished, TOURS! 
. tely publi x 
The ITALIAN "AN ALYST;; or, the Fssentials a 


ve 


aS. 





of Italian Grammar, and their Application to Parsing. By th 






















Rey. i. H. ARNOLD, B.A. Price 38. 6d. oe 
DR. CUMMING'S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES. ‘ 
Fifth Thousand, 2 vals, feap , price 98. each, bound and gilt, i 
oO FES A D OW wal: 
Lectures on our LORD'S MIRACLES and PARABLES 
as Nianeate of the Age to come. =_—_ 
LECTURES on DANIEL. 6th Thousand, ff [J% 
price 9s. Course | 
APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES, 11th Thov- pay A 
sand, 3 vols. price 93. each. Blowpipe 
A MESSAGE FROM GOD. 4th Editi, I Site 
price 28, r 
ROMISH MIRACLES. 3rd Thousand, price li, A 
— Arthur Fall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, pet § 
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THE ADMIRALTY. NI 
day is published, 8vo. 2s. alot 

HE NAU TICA ALMANAC. “for 1855: to 8CHOO 
which ided aSU PPLEMENT, containing the Element April 20, 
= wo - erides of the newly discovered Planets, and Enckes snes @ 

omet, 

be tHE? NAUTICAL ALMANAC? for 18:2, 53, and 54 maysil Pace 
=: John Murray, Albemarle-street. afin 
NEW WORK BY DR. SPRING, OF NEW YORK. tom, @— 
On Apvil 15, in feap. Svo. the Offic 

HE GLORY OF CHRIST Agen 
By GARDINER SPRING, D.D we, 





Author of * The Bible not of Man,’* The Attraction of the Crosse 












david Bogue, F ‘leet- ‘street. 
aly Now ready, price Gs. A SH 
A L y, Ss T O — RB; tation ins 
Or, THE NEW PTOLEMY. 7 te Hal 
Also, PERSEUS and his PHILOSOPHIES fen ih 





CONFESSIONS of COUNTRY QUARTERS 


By Captain KN 














DAU GHTER DEBORAH. By the Author Gordon-s. 

of *The Miser’s Se —— 

And. dir. LODGES PEERAGE for 103) RO¥A 

ccrrected by the Nobility. : . ae a 
__ Saunders & Otley, Ps iblishers, Condui street. of 

as = be deli 








NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
DR. COMBE ON HEALTH wag A er 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 
HE PRINCIPLES of PUY StOLOGt 





















applied to the PRESERVATION of HEALTII. 2nd tot f 
IMP ROVE cola of makes ts ye ye AL EDUCATIOS wai wl 
IRE COMBE, M 
Late one of t} » Pha i sin ary in Seati and to the Que. Mth of 
Fourteenth Kdit iby JAMES COXE, M and on 
he Rojal Coll of Physi —_ of Ediaburs Term nore 
La nee t dourses,® ! 
Dr. COMBE on IGE STION ard DIE 
Ninth Edition. Edited hy J/ cae S COXE, M.™. 28. 6 - 
Dz. COMBE on the MANAGEMENT of I+ 
FANCY rthe U f Parents. Seventh Edition. 2. “, te 
rains cin nchlan & Stew rart, Elin nburs sh; Simpkin, Marshall 
oncon. 
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